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LEADERSHIP 


—a responsibility 


There are recognized leaders in every field of 
business enterprise. They got that way by intention. 
They maintain their leadership by rigidly adhering 
to the highest standards of quality and by observing the highest 
rules of business ethics. Once they permitted themselves to 
succumb to the temptation of veneering their products or cut- 
ting the corners of quality merely to meet the prices of cheaper 


wares, their reputations, built at great cost over long periods 
of time, would be forfeited. 


Allen Fabrics for Sacred Vestments, Altar Draperies—and 
Allen Bandings and Emblems—are the recognized leaders in the 
realm of liturgical textiles. We intend to maintain that leader- 
ship at all costs. Never will we compromise with the inherent 


quality of our weaves in order to meet the prices of wares of 
less intrinsic worth. 


We emphasize these principles because we want the ultimate 
users of Allen Fabrics to be on guard at all times against cut- 
price fabrics which are claimed to be “just as good" as Allen's. 
If they were, in truth, just as good, they could never be sold 
at prices lower than ours. Caveat emptor! 
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AMourfclerers 


: Ca abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS e DRAPERY FABRICS e BANDINGS e EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once, 
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available in 14 single and 


two-tone combinations. 
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These Beautiful, Inspirational Premiums 


Are Offered by the MESSENGERS and 
TREASURE CHEST 





This large wall chart, beautifully lithographed in full color, 
can easily be yours! Ideal for instructing your class in the 
Rosary, it depicts the five Joyful Mysteries. It comes without 
additional cost to any class that subscribes 90% or more for 
any of the School or Confraternity Editions of the 
MESSENGERS. 
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This TREASURE CHEST premium consists of nine beautiful wall al Ca ies 7 Pier 
ee cee, a uy , 
posters, each depicting a “Saint of the Month.” Each poster | Mir Te 


has an authorized prayer to the particular saint. This nine-part 7 pened ps 


premium will come without additional cost to all classes sub- 


scribing 50°, or more for TREASURE CHEST. 
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Left These Proved Teaching Aids Help You! 


For Classroom Work 


Our Lirr_e MEssENGER is published in three, separate, graded 
school editions, one each for grades 1, 2, and 3. Promotes 
reading readiness and the ability to read. The JUNIOR CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER is a splendid supplementary reader for grades 3-6. 
The YouNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER is an excellent news review 
magazine for grades 6-9. 


For Confraternity Work 


Our LittL_e MESSENGER is published in a single edition to pre- 
pare children of grades 2 and 3 for First Holy Communion. The 


JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 3-6) and the YOouNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 6-9) follow a three-year cycle of 
instruction that covers the three principal divisions of the Re- 
vised Baltimore Catechisms. This year they are treating the 
Commandments. 


All MESSENGERS are published weekly 
during the school year. 
TREASURE CHEST is the quality Catholic picture-story magazine 
that instructs as it entertains. Excellent for all grades in both 
classroom and Confraternity work. Published every two weeks. 


You Can Subscribe Without Risk! 


You take no risk in subscribing for the MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST. Simply 
estimate the number of copies you will need. You may revise the quantity later, if 


necessary, paying for only your final, 


adjusted order. Payment may be deferred 


until subscriptions expire. Place your tentative order today! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, HC. 38 WEST FIFTH STREET DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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|e ADDRESSING the first national congress 
of Religious in the United States (Notre 
Dame. Indiana, August 1952), Archbishop Amleto G. 
Cicognani, our Apostolic Delegate, told the assembled 
religious that almost 2,000,000 Catholic children would 
like to be admitted to our schools but cannot by reason 
of the lack of teachers and schools. Over 6,000 parishes 
in the United States lack a parish school. Given that 
these schools could be established tomorrow, we do not 
have religious personnel to supply the teachers. 

The world missions of the Catholic Church stand also 
in dire need of consecrated men and women to carry the 
message of Christ's Gospel to all nations. A harvest of 
souls lies before us, but there are not sufficient workers 
to gather the harvest. Certainly this fact should appeal 
to the high idealism of the young; they must be guided 
to consider the strong claim and the great rewards of 
serving Christ. 

The common purpose of all religious, the Delegate 
added, “is to sanctify themselves and to sanctify others, 
a double sanctification to be accomplished in a manner 
determined by the Church. .. . If the soul must detach 
itself from external worries, this has never meant that 
the religious life is to flee the universal law of work ; on 
the contrary, it offers greater opportunity for a more 
operative life in those forms which the rule prescribes, 
recommends, or inspires. To offer one’s self entirely to 
God for such purposes is to make of one’s self a holo- 
caust, but a holocaust of love. It was precisely this con- 
sideration which the Holy Father had in mind when 






Dp JES a mastery of subject matter and method 
make a good teacher? There was a time when 
the practice of even teacher-training institutions seemed 
to answer this question with a categorical affirmative. 
The requirements of many State boards of education and 
other certificate-granting groups persist in giving undue 
stress to this factor. Studies of teachers and of the work 
ot teaching are daily fortifying the conclusion that the 
mental health of teachers is a factor of far greater im- 
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he said of this national congress, “The congress aims to 
( The) 
religious state is held in high honor in America; those 


deepen and strengthen the religious life.’ 


who embrace it are honored along with their multiple 
and multiform works.” 

We have in America today a large number of congre- 
gations and institutes—100 of men, more than 300 of 
women—numbering approximately 16,000 priests, 8,000 
brothers. almost 17,000 religious students or seminar- 
ians, and 157,000 sisters. Some 86,000 sisters, plus 9,000 
teaching priests and brothers, teach in the elementary 
schools. If, at the time of the Third Plenary Council of 
saltimore in 1884, one of the bishops had predicted that 
we would have within 68 years 3,500,000 students en- 
rolled in Catholic schools, elementary through college, 
he would have been decried as a visionary. Great work 
has been done in the 68 vears since the Council issued 
its decrees. With an additional 1,500,000 under instruc- 
tion in special religion classes, we have a total of 5,000,- 
OOO in Catholic classes of all types. 

While we pause to rejoice over this great achievement, 
we must not forget the 2,000,000 Catholic children 
knocking at the doors of our schools, and there are no 
schools, no space for them. The primary need is religious 
vocations; the Catholic public under the leadership of 
their bishops are capable of the sacrifice demanded to 
erect the required schools. Where are we to find the 
consecrated teachers? The present generation of boys 
and girls, under the grace of God, hold the answer in 
their hands. 


portance than their mastery of subject matter or their 
command of methods and techniques. 

The teacher must have personal mental health and, in 
addition to this, a knowledge of the principles of mental 
hygiene and of child psychology. It is imperative that 
care be exercised in the selection of candidates for the 
teaching profession. Teaching is not a right but a priv- 
ilege—a privilege to be given only to competent persons. 
Those responsible for the choice and replacement of 
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teachers must attempt a careful check-up and follow-up 
of their teaching candidates. The hereditary background 
of the candidate calls for a minute investigation. Is he 
an emotionally balanced individual ? Boynton points out 
the need of careful study of this factor. 

Pupils are profoundly affected by their intimate daily 
contacts with the classroom teachers. They will suffer 
serious emotional maladjustment within a few months 
of school life if the teacher is emotionally out of balance, 
while the emotional effects of the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship will be excellent if the teacher is well adjusted, The 
emotional adjustment of the teacher is thus a matter of 
prime importance. A religious teaching community has 
a peculiar advantage in dealing with this problem. If 
the teaching Sister is found to be emotionally unsuited 
for the work of teaching, the Superior of prudence and 
vision will assign her to some other field of work for 
which she is better fitted. 

Do we have many maladjusted teachers? Certain 
studies, quoted by Townsend, show that in cities the 
chances are seven to one that in twelve years of education 
the pupil will have at least two maladjusted teachers. 
This is serious. If three months of contact with such a 
teacher will gravely affect the emotional balance of the 
pupil, stern measures must be taken to insure that no 
person entrusted with the high office of teaching will 
become an emotional hazard to the subject of the process. 
In a report on the mental health of 600 teachers in ser- 
vice, Hicks estimated that this body of teachers could 
be classified in three groups about equal in number : the 
first group, unusually stable and well-balanced ; the sec- 
ond, average in stability and adjustment ; the third, un- 
usually nervous. It is a human failing to note the ab- 
normal ; we remember extreme aspects of behavior more 
easily than the normal behavior of those with whom we 
come in contact. A proneness to generalize from the ex- 
tremes noted accounts for the popular notion that the 
teacher is a cross-grained, irritable, ill-humored terma- 
gant. Is the typical teacher a termagant? We think not. 

This popular notion is far from flattering to the pro- 
fession. It is not correct to say that the teacher is isolated, 
aloof, quick to take offence, without sympathy for pupil 
or parent, given to outbursts of temper, nor to claim that 
he finds satisfaction only in exercising authority over 
children, whom he despises and in whom he has no in- 
terest. Yet all these things have been said about the 
typical teacher. The indictment is the product of a gen- 
eralization from the few extreme cases of maladjustment 
that came under the eye of the investigator. 

Neurotic traits are found in varying degrees in the 
ranks of the teaching profession and in other professional 
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ranks. We pause to examine the validity of the findings 
in regard to teachers when we learn that 46 percent of 
the senior class in a medical school were found to have 
neurotic handicaps of a serious nature. 

School administrators in the secular field tell us that 
too much care cannot be given to the choice and the 
placement of teaching candidates. The administrator 
must study the interests of the candidates, their interest 
in things outside the classroom, their interest in children 
as children, their philosophy of life. Do they have reli- 
gious convictions, or is the morality they teach founded 
merely on human conventions? What are their hobbies? 
The absence of avocational interests may pave the way 
to emotional imbalance. The exacting work of the class- 
room needs the relaxation of a hobby. The ideal teacher 
should love literature, for literature is a record of the 
best that has been thought and said in the world. He 
must have a religious sense, for religion is the essential 
relation of man to God, of God to man, Father Gillis 
quotes with approval the words addressed by a college 
dean to the graduates of a secular university: “Young 
men, young women, be religious; the mind that is not 
religious is debased, degenerate, diseased.” 

The Religious teacher, both in her years of preparation 
and in her mode of living as a teacher, has a distinct 
advantage. The transition from the severe regime of the 
Religious novitiate to the exacting work of the teacher 
in the field is not difficult, and is not apt to affect un- 
favorably the emotional balance of the mature individual. 
She enters upon her teaching career with no thought of 
turning away from it until age or physical incapacity 
unfits her for the work. Her daily bread and her further 
professional education are not her responsibility but the 
responsibility of the teaching community of which she 
is a member. Contacts of community life keep alive her 
interest in her work, give her the guidance of exper- 
ienced teachers in the study of children and the problems 
of the classroom, and make lighter all the burdens of 
living through a common sharing. 

Community life can and does bring a wholesome ful- 
fillment of the four fundamental human wishes formu- 
lated by Thomas: the desire for new experience, the 
desire for security, the desire for response, the desire 
for recognition. The daily prayers in common give ful- 
fillment of the fifth fundamental wish, listed by Haley, 
the desire for repetition of the familiar. Our Religious 
teachers give up the joys of family life for supernatural 
motives, but they find compensation in the vicarious 
motherhood that their vocation of teaching gives them 
opportunity to exercise. Convent life is a mode of living 
that makes for emotional balance. 
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HELPING SLOW LEARNERS 


By BROTHER CASSIAN, F.S.C. 


Saint Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s College, California 


© ALL MEN are created free and 
equal” was the declaration signed 
in 1776, perhaps tongue in cheek by some of our slave- 
holding founding fathers. Equality, along with liberty, 
was the rallying cry of our nation’s early history. The 
passing of the years has gradually attenuated the con- 
cept of equality until, as defined recently, it signifies 
only “equality before God and the law.” More gifted 
pens than mine have dealt devastatingly with the notion 
of legal equality. And while man’s equality before God 
is affirmed in these words: “Love your enemies . . . that 
you may be the children of your Father who is in 
heaven, who maketh his sun to rise upon the good, and 
bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust” (Matt. 
5, 44-45), yet the parables of the talents, the many man- 
sions, and the laborers in the vineyard speak eloquently 
of a recognition of individual differences even in pur- 
suing salvation. 

St. John Baptist De La Salle, founder of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools and patron of all teachers, 
established his schools to bring all men to the fulfillment 
of the one attribute in which they do have equality: the 
right to salvation. But he does not hesitate, even while 
setting this primary purpose, to emphasize the element 
of inequality when he writes in his meditation for the 
second Sunday after Easter: 

In the Gospel of this day, Jesus compares those 
who have care of souls to the Good Shepherd who 

is very careful of his sheep. One of the qualities 

which our divine Lord says distinguishes Him is 

that He knows them all by name. This is also one 
of the essential qualities required in those who in- 
struct others: that they should know them and 
discern the manner in which to act towards them. 

Experience teaches that men, and especially chil- 

dren, cannot all be conducted in the same way. ... 

It is our daily duty to teach the children confided 
to our care: they must hear our voice, for we are 
bound to give them instructions suited to their 
capacity, otherwise our labor will be in vain. 

Pope Pius XII in an address to the Brothers at the 
centenary of St. Joseph’s College in Rome said, as re- 
ported by NCWC: 

The art of teaching is the art of adapting oneself 
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to all the circumstances, time, place, and rhythm 
of the general progress of humanity. ...In many 
respects the art of education is likewise the part of 
adapting oneself to the age, temperament, character, 
capacity, needs and just aspirations of the students. 


INEQUALITIES AND DEFECTS, LOT OF EVERYONE 





And still there are schools which are organized on 
the assumption that all pupils are equal. Common ex- 
perience points out the absurdity of such an assumption. 
Inequalities and defects are the lot of every creature. 
Imperfection is in the very nature of contingent beings. 
As the Imitation of Christ sagely remarks: “There is 
no man in the world without some trouble or affliction, 
though he be king or Pope.” The form of these equi- 
ties differs from man to man in being in one case emo- 
tional, in another physical; in some social, in others 
fiscal. 

In our discussion, which is intended merely to em- 
phasize some of the general principles involved, we will 
consider those whose cross consists in retardation and 
inaptitude in the traditional school subjects. Sometimes 
identified as the “submerged seventh” and _ loosely 
bounded by IQ’s 75 and 90, the slow learner might 
more profitably be defined as the pupil who is unable 
to profit by the usual academic program of studies. 

At the outset we emphasize that while the slow learn- 
er has a differential learning capacity, he is the same as 
any other pupil in his ego-needs for. self-respect, peer 
status, parental love and approval, and the life of grace. 
These slow learners are members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body and future citizens of our nation. They deserve a 
maximum development, one which will provide intellec- 
tual training according to capacity without denying any 
of the important needs mentioned above. 

Less capacity to generalize and think abstractly, con- 
sequent shorter attention span for school work, con- 
comitant inability to recognize and solve problems, diffi- 
culty in mastering verbal skills, and rigidity of response 
mark the learning pattern of low ability pupils. 
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Contrary to commonly-held opinion the slow learner 
is not more competent in manual skills than is the aver- 
age or superior pupil. His manual ability may tend to 
he superior to his verbal ability, but in both he will 
generally be inierior to the average pupil. There is no 
element of natural compensation. But slow boys and 
girls may prefer manual work because of their greater 
success in this field and as the result of practice become 
superior in achievement to the brighter pupils who are 
not interested in manual skills. 

Nor is there any evidence to support a differing moral 
potentiality in low ability pupils. While he or she may 
get into trouble more frequently than his brighter asso- 
ciates, this is often the result of rigidity of response and 
lack of intellectual vision and imagination which pro- 
poses only a limited variety of choices or outlets for 
drives and cannot foresee the effects of immediate acts. 
l-urthermore, there is some evidence that delinquency 
shows more prevalently among the mentally less gifted 
because they are more often caught. 

Rather than indocility of spirit, which is sometimes 
attributed to the dull, the slow learner tends to be a 
follower rather than a leader. This is especially true in 
the school situation where a premium is placed on in- 
tellectual qualifications. His apparent unruliness is more 
often the release for aggressive feelings built up by the 
frustrating school situation than of an unwillingness to 
learn, 

We might also mention that low ability pupils in 
general show poorer physical development and a poorer 
health record than the average pupil. The large dull 
boy or girl in the midst of the smaller bright ones is the 
result of age difference rather than of difference in phys- 
ical development, However, the need of ego-satisfactions 
may lead the slow learner to develop physical prowess 
while the bright pupil can find his success in the cus- 


tomary school program. 


A MISCONCEPTION 





Another misconception is that special provisions for 
slow learners have to be made nowadays in our high 
schools because the rapidly increasing enrollments have 
caused a dilution of the mental level of our student 
bodies. What evidence there is does not support such a 
contention. F. H. Finch in a report published in 1946 
indicates that in the years since 1915 (when first 
standardized intelligence test results were available) no 
appreciable difference in the median IQ's of student 
bodies in thirty schocls can be substantiated. Similar 
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results were obtained in a study of a single school for 
the vears 1923 to 1940 which showed the median IQ 
in 1940 to be slightly higher than in 1923 although en- 
rollment had increased at rate of 186% of population 
during that time. 

In the past, those who attended high school were not 
necessarily the brightest but rather those of certain 
social classes. They were generally interested in a pro- 
lessional career or a general cultural education. Now, 
increased educational opportunities and compulsory 
school attendance laws have brought to our schools 
thousands of pupils who a quarter of a century ago 
would have been earning a living at age fourteen. These 
added pupils are on an average neither brighter nor 
duller than those from the higher social levels. 

Slow learners in the past got along satisfactorily with 
the traditional high school curriculum because they 
wanted it. It was satisfying a need for them; their 
parents were convinced of its value. Our modern slow 
learners are not interested in college; even if they were, 
it would be financially too difficult or impossible. Their 
parents often insist that they learn something “prac- 
tical” ; they themselves would prefer earning money on 
a job. 


ADAPT TO RHYTHM OF GENERAL PROGRESS 





\What are we to do? We can find no better guide than 
the words of the sainted patron of teachers and of our 
Sovereign Pontiff. We must adapt our education to the 
“rhythm of the general progress of humanity.” This we 
will do by adapting ourselves to the “capacities, needs, 
and just aspirations of the students.” 

\We must note that these needs will differ from city 
to city and from school to school, from class to class, and 
from pupil to pupil. It is impossible to propose a cur- 
riculum in a vacuum, a curriculum which can be uni- 
versally applied. The first step in developing provisions 
for the slow learner is for the school to analyze itseli. 
The type of student body, what are its needs and just 
aspirations, what are the community opportunities—all 
these must be surveyed. Of the graduates should be in- 
quired their suggestions for improving the courses, their 
evaluation of their own school program, skills or knowl- 
edges which would have been valuable to them but were 
wanting in the school’s curriculum. Parenthetically, it 
might be remarked that such surveys conducted on vari- 
ous phases of the school’s services help cement alumni 
relations. 

Drop-outs should also be studied. Sometimes, a school 
measures its success in the number of pupils who find 
the school too difficult or too uninteresting and_ thus 
transfer, Actually, a school should consider every drop- 
out a failure on its part to meet the pupil's needs. Inves- 
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tigation of the causes of transferring will be revealing. 
(iten there may be a situation impossible to remedy ; 
oitener the situation can be improved. 

Once the needs of the particular student body in a 
particular community have been well established, the 
next problem is to determine the capacities of the in- 
dividual pupils. An adequate intelligence test, preferably 
one including both verbal and non-verbal factors, a test 
of reading skills, and tests of achievement in school sub- 
jects would constitute a minimum testing program. 
Other items concerning personality, home environment, 
interests, special abilities (mechanical, artistic, musical, 
etc.), and health are of great use. Often an individual 
intelligence test is advisable in cases where some dis- 
crepancy is noted among various test results. 

With such an array of facts before us, we are now 
in a position to make some provision for our pupils. But 
even alter a program has been inaugurated it must be 
considered a fluid continuing thing to be revised as the 
situation alters. With this condition in mind we may 
proceed to some proposals for meeting needs of slow 
learners. 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM FUNDAMENTAL 





Fundamental to any provision for the slow learner is 
an adequate guidance program. Pupils must be made 
aware of their strong and weak points, of the reasons 
jor taking certain courses or type of curriculum. Merely 
“dumping” a child into a remedial course is apt, because 
of emotional coloring, to do more harm than good. In 
any case, the free will of the personality must be re- 
spected. Only in this way can the pupil’s need for self- 
respect be maintained. If a pupil of low ability can not 
he convinced that a certain type of study program is 
best for him (a rather rare impasse), it is better for 
him to follow his own lights and learn from the experi- 
ence. Often we shall be surprised by the results, 

Segregation of slow learners, while necessary, must 
be kept to a minimum. In skill subjects, some large de- 
gree of homogeneity is essential; in social subjects and 
co-curricular fields, such segregation is not so necessary. 
The pupil's peer status requires that he be accepted, that 
he hold some position of status among his fellow class 
members. When the very bright and very dull are to- 
gether in skill subjects, the ineptitude of the one pre- 
cludes acceptance by the other, For this reason a wide 
variety of co-curricular offerings (accompanied by guid- 
ance of pupils into them according to their interests and 
abilities) is useful in providing as many of the pupils as 
possible with something in which they can excel or at 
least maintain an average position. For this reason vari- 
ous types of manual work (wood shop, automotives, 
domestic science, sewing, etc.) are often utilized with 
the slow learner. But they lose their purpose if the pupil 
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is forced into them against his inclination or if they are 
stigmatized as for those with low mentality only. For 
this reason shops ought never be the exclusive provis‘on 
for any one group in the school; they should be pen 
to all who are interested and the shop teacher can make 
provision for individual differences by means of the 
Various types of projects utilized. Money spent for 
shops for slow learners might often be better spent in 
unproved facilities for teaching remedial courses. The 
core-curriculum provides a promising method of supply- 
ing for some individual differences without segregation. 


PARENTS TAKEN INTO PARTNERSHIP 





Not so strange as it may at first appear, the chief 
problem in providing for slow learners arises more often 
in the parent than in the child. For this reason, parents 
must be taken into partnership with the school in their 
child’s education. They must understand what the school 
is doing and why. They must accept the child as he is, 
for if they withhold their love and approval, the young 
boy or girl is likely to seek other modes of expression 
for gaining this approval and thus become a serious con- 
duct problem. Some of the time of the meetings of 
fathers’ and mothers’ clubs is well utilized for just such 
parental instruction. The Nazareth Conference, con- 
ducted in various schools in the mid-West, in which a 
series of discussions are held for parents concerning 
the problems involved in educating their bewildering 
offspring, is an excellent device. But, if parents cannot 
he reconciled in any way to the school’s suggestions, it 
is probably better to follow the parents’ wishes. 

Concomitant with parental love and approval must be 
the love and approval of parental surrogates, the teach- 
ers. Incalculable harm will be done in any program to 
help the slower boy and girl if the teacher does not 
accept him wholeheartedly. As with any school program, 
it is the teacher who executes the curricular provisions. 
And that word “execute” has two meanings. The 
teacher must have a realistic attitude toward the young- 
ster marked by neither a condescending commiseration 
(The poor kids!) nor a superior rejection (My talent 
is wasted on these!). Attitudes to discipline and de- 
mands made on the children must be objective (Not: 
What else could I expect from the likes of you!). Nat- 
urally, teachers need at least some special training to 
recognize the problems faced by the slow child and how 
to meet these problems. Perhaps instead of looking for 
a mission field in foreign lands, we can sometimes find 
a neglected mission field at home—the dull child in our 
own backyard. 

If any child needs the helps of Christ and His Church, 
it is the slow learner. Stemming from the characteristics 
mentioned earlier, problems stack up for him. Solutions 

(Continued on page 113) 
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STUDENT, BEHOLD 
THY MOTHER 


By SISTER M. ROSE AGNES, 0.S.F. 


College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 


And a great sign appeared in heaven: A woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and on her head a crown of 12 stars (Apoc. 12, 1). 


T IS SAID that we are entering 

upon what shall be known in future 

Christian history as the “age of Mary.” In this era of 
man and of naturalism, ushered in by the Renaissance 
and more immediately by the so-called “age of reason,” 
in which God is denied as an “unnecessary hypothesis” 
and His Christ is repudiated by the world He redeemed, 
Mary, “the Woman” of the Revelations, wholly a “crea- 


tion of grace” and the triumph of the supernatural, is 
appearing like “a sign in the heavens,” gathering her 
legions in a “holy slavery” and arming them with spir- 
itual weapons for the conflict with the “great red 
dragon.” 


Father Chaminade, founder of the Marianists, who 
seemed to have forseen the almost universal apostasy of 
these our times, was, like St. Louis de Montfort, “abso- 
lutely convinced that God had entrusted to Mary the 
leadership in the battle to overthrow Satan and reestab- 
lish the reign of Christ.” “To her is reserved a great 
victory in our days,” he wrote in 1839, nineteen years 
before Lourdes and some eighty before Fatima, “hers 
will be the glory of saving the faith from the shipwreck 
with which it is threatened among us.” 


A TURNING TO MARY 


Surely it is not by mere accident, but in accord with 
the designs of the Divine Providence, that there has 
been in the past century a great flowering of “Marian- 
ism” in the Church, a great turning to Mary in Chris- 


Knopp, S. M., Robert L., “Total Consecration to Mary by 
Vow,” Review for Religious, September 1949, p. 261. 
Ibid. 
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tian life and thought, evidenced, for example, in the 
singular devotion to her that is conquering men’s hearts, 
notably in the form of the “True Devotion” of St. Louis 
de Montfort; in theological studies and writings, espe- 
cially on the subject of Mary’s role in the Redemption 
and as Mediatrix of graces ; in new societies consecrated 
very specially to her, such as Father Chaminade’s Ma- 
rianists, among religious, who dedicate themselves total- 
ly to Mary by vow, and, in the lay apostolate, the 
“Legion of Mary,” which is considered by many perhaps 
the most potent Catholic Action group today and among 
the most effective adversaries of the devil. And Mary 
herself seems divinely commissioned to encourage this 
turning to her, hastening as she is from country to 
country—as once she went in haste to the hill-country 
of Judea, bearing the Light and Life of the world— 
multiplying her visitations to her children, beleaguered 
and in distress and waiting and praying for redemption 
from the threat of the latest-born seed of the Serpent. 

Those who read “the signs of the times” by the “light 
of the Holy Ghost” see in those events in the spiritual 
world God’s will to make Mary better known, to make 
more clear her role in the divine plan for man’s redemp- 
tion, and to give us a deeper insight into the significance 
of some of the most cherished titles with which the 
Church of God invokes her: Mother and Help of Chris- 
tians, Mediatrix of all Graces, Virgin Most Powerful, 
Holy Queen, our Life, our Sweetness, and our Hope. 

If this is true, if God wants Mary to be better known, 
if He is sending Mary herself to her children to teach 
them that it is through her that salvation from imminent 
peril will come to them in these modern times as once 
it came to them in that momentous event which marks 
the center of the world’s history, then it seems clear that 
we—those of us who are the teachers and leaders of 
the children of God and of Mary—ought to bestir our- 
selves and cooperate with the Holy Ghost, the Teacher 
of Truth in the Church, in whatever humble way we 
can, in making Mary known to her children and to the 
world. If men are to listen to Mary and believe in her 
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message and take up those spiritual weapons of prayer 
and penance in championing her cause, they must learn 
to know profoundly this “Woman” so exalted in her 
incredible relationship to the Divine Trinity and so in- 
timately bound up with the eternal destiny of men’s 
souls through the mysteries of the Incarnation and 
Redemption. 

Knowledge lights the way for the heart and kindles 
the flame which is to grow into the fire of active zeal. 
The great saints, those luminaries who lit up every 
dark age in the Church’s history, like torches in the 
night, were so consumed with zeal for the divine realities 
for which they lived and labored and died because they 
understood their inmost meaning and importance for 
the ultimate good of men. We, too, must really know 
Mary if we are to love her and fight for her. 


STUDY BOTH THEOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 





There is a real reason, then, for urging special study 
of Mary and for introducing Mariology courses in our 
schools today.* But this study of Mary should not be 
merely a cold, abstract, and scientific investigation of 
Catholic dogmas on Mary, neither should it be a mere 
sentimental presentation of Mary’s virtues and womanly 
attributes.* If the study of Mary is to affect the soul-life 
of the student, his mind and his heart, both of which he 
needs in a safe ascent to God, it should be both theological 
and psychological, reveal both the marvelous mystery of 
the Divine Motherhood of Mary and her collaboration in 
the mystery of man’s salvation and also the living person- 
ality, the mind and heart and soul of this “blessed among 
women” with all their depth of love and compassion and 
understanding. 


A SUGGESTED APPROACH 





In this connection, the writer offers here a suggestion 
for one approach to the study of Mary: that of ponder- 
ing over the Marian passages in the Gospels. The Sacred 
Scriptures contain in germ tremendous divine mysteries 
even as a tiny seed has buried in its secret heart the 
mystery and dynamism of life. For millenniums Holy 
Mother Church has pondered over these divinely in- 
spired writings and has drawn forth and unfolded the 


Ci. Jorgensen, S.J., T. N., “Mary’s Place in Our Life,” Re- 
view for Religious, May 1949, pp. 118-20. 


‘Ibid. p. 119. 
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life-giving truths of the Christian faith as the Holy 
Spirit inspired her and as the spiritual needs of the 
ages required. From their mystical depths she has 
brought forth detail after detail in the picture of “the 
Mystery that is Jesus” which they contain, If the Gos- 
pels are our most authentic sources for our knowledge 
of Christ, why should they not be the first sources of 
our knowledge of the Mother of Christ? As Christ is 
truly revealed in these sacred narratives, so Mary, an 
essential element in the Christian faith, be also revealed 
there in her true character and function. 

I believe that if we probe deeply enough, under the 
guidance of the saints and the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, into the mystical meaning of those few brief 
Gospel episodes which show us Jesus in relation to Mary, 
we shall find therein the “woman wrapped in silence,” 
the “Lady of Light,” the Woman of the Apocalypse, 
“clothed with the sun” and “terrible as an army in battle 
array.” 

Our age, beneath its apparent callousness and pride 
and self-sufficiency, is like a sick and frightened and 
lonely child, miserable and unhappy, afraid to be alone 
and in the dark, afraid to face reality with its pain and 
sorrow and strife, hungry for love and the security of a 
mother’s arms. What it needs is Mary, the Madonna, 
and the Pieta. Men today are longing, though it may 
be unconsciously, for the tender and loving arms of the 
Mother of the Christ-Child, the arms that held Him 
safe to her breast in flight when the long sword of the 
tyrant reached out to kill Him, and the arms of the 
Pieta to receive in compassionate embrace the “bruised 
reed” and the outcast of the world. 

The Divine Artist, the Holy Ghost, who has created 
this Second Eve and “Mother of all Living,” and sketch- 
ed out her portrait for us in the pages of the Gospels, 
seems to be saying: Behold the Woman! Behold thy 
Mother: the Mother of the children of God because she 
was the Mother of the God who became a child, the 
Mother of all the suffering and afflicted of this valley 
of tears because she was the Mother of the Crucified. 
This is the Mary we should teach and make known to- 
day. This is the way Mary herself wishes to be known; 
for the mysteries of the rosary, which she is urging us 
to meditate, show her to us as the Gospels do. 

We are told that our Lady’s message at Fatima, 
urging prayer and penance and the rosary, is simply a 
call to return to the Gospels.5 There we shall find Jesus 
with Mary His Mother, and through them our Father 
and our heavenly home and love and peace and strength 
to bear the crosses of this life and to find a measure of 
true happiness, even here in this land of shadows and 
death. And all of these things the world is desperately 
needing and searching for today. 






5Barthas-Fonseca, Our Lady of Light (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee), pp. 182f. 
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HELP JOHNNY to HELP HIMSELF 


By BROTHER LOUIS J. FAERBER,. 35.M.. M.A., Ph.D. 


The University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


C' INTRARY to the oft-conceived 
idea of guidance as being merely 
an appendage to the curriculum, in actuality it is an 
essential and integral part of the school program, where 
it finds mutual relationship with the other two major 
areas, namely, that of the “curriculum” and of “instruc- 
tion.” Because the nature and the necessity of organized 
guidance service often prove to be the least understood 
and consequently the most disparaged of the elements 
that come within the major responsibilities of high 
school administration, a description regarding these two 
points may well merit the consideration that these pages 
afford. 

Guidance in the modern high school finds its inception 
in the attempt of the school to respond to the crying 
needs peculiar to the adolescent boy or girl. As such, it 
has its root in the proper understanding of adolescent 
nature, 


TIME OF SELF-DISCOVERY 


The chief characteristic of the adolescent period is 
that it is a time of transition during which the young 
man gradually gains individual personal status of his 
own. The transition is one from childhood to adulthood. 
During childhood, the average boy tends to identify him- 
self with his environment; he is one with his family, 
with his companions, with his school situation. During 
early adolescence, he is almost suddenly seized by the 
realization that he is a distinct person, that he stands 
alone, that a whole world confronts him with which he 
must cope through his own personal powers. As his 
condition of relative insecurity dawns upon him, he is 
usually gripped by a sense of fear, especially since he 
realizes that he has lost his former hold on childhood 
and he is not yet established in adulthood. He finds him- 
self in a sort of no-man’s land, torn between the de- 
pendence of childhood and the virtual independence of 


manhood. He is faced with the extreme necessity of 
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conquering his fear and of proving to himself that he 
can stand on his own feet. Frequently, on looking inw 
the mirror he finds himself musing, “I am |. But what 
does this person who is I really mean to me? I’ve got 
to find him in order to find myself. I’ve got to prove 
myself.” 

\llers accurately lime-lights the dilemma when he 
says that “The necessity of relying on oneself is im- 
posing itself, but the self is still a floating, uncertain, 
changing something which is not really known, and can- 
not be known, since it is not yet formed. The main 
characteristic of adolescence is indeed the definite forma- 
tion of the self.” 

Consequently, during adolescence, the young man 
applies himself sedulously to the work of his own eman- 
cipation by endeavoring to break from the natural bonds 
of boyhood in order to identify himself with the man- 
hood which he feels surging within him. Gradually, the 
voice, the physique, the behavior proclaim unmistakably 
the blossoming of the man. He ieels himself every inch 
« man, too; but since he is far from possessing physio- 
logical equilibrium and, besides, lacks the stabilizing 
experiences of manhood, he is committed to fumbling 
and blundering about in the attempt to fit himself into 
the picture. Emotionally he is on the loose, and, unless 
there is a skilled hand to guide him, he may easily 
suffer shipwreck. 


ADOLESCENT ANTICS 


In the home, the changes that come over the young 
man take a surprising turn, so that mother particularly 
may become considerably alarmed, and sometimes she 
may even wonder whether she knows her own son. He 
resents the idea of his family keeping on trying to raise 
him. He has his own ideas and opinions about things. 
lle becomes irritable and impatient of orders and direc- 
tions. On the other hand, he takes pleasure in asserting 


‘Rudolph Allers, “Character Education in Adolescence,” 
Ilomiletic and Pastoral Review, vol. 39 (1938), pp. 14-15. 
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himself. Indulging in the spectacular or the bizarre is 
not unusual with him. He enjoys giving expression to 
his physical powers through athletics. Danger fascinates 
him whether it be in competitive sports or in driving a 
car or in wanting to join the Air Force, He also dem- 
onstrates an impatience with the existing order of things 
and at times may become quite revolutionary, an atti- 
ude which often manifests itself in school. Realizing that 
he can gain accurate knowledge of himself principally 
through the reactions and estimates of his equals, he 
strives to make himself acceptable to them and worthy 
of their high regard. The “gang” beckons him, and he 
ordinarily becomes a staunch member. 

Thus it is that the young man manifests all those 
trends of conduct which usually attend his effort to 
break with childhood and to pursue unimpeded the 
rough road to self-realization. Although all of those 
tendencies are normal, natural ones and, therefore, 
fundamentally good ones, yet, if they were followed 
without any restraint at all, many excesses would prob- 
ably be committed, the scars of which he would bear in 
his inmost person for the rest of his life. On the other 
hand, if these natural inclinations were to be suppressed 
completely, he would most certainly be thwarted in his 
efforts toward virile development and would probably 
remain a “leaner” for the rest of his life instead of 
holding forth on his own. 


GUIDANCE GIVEN, NOT ASKED 





This is where the school’s guidance program comes 
in. It devolves directly on the school to be cognizant 
of the adolescent’s natural tendencies and to assume the 
responsible task of directing these tendencies into their 
right channels. Most of all, effective guidance demands 
a sympathetic understanding of the boy based on a 
genuine interest in and sincere respect for him. The 
adolescent represents a complete world in himself, con- 
structed of intellectual, religious, social, vocational, and 
physiological elements. The first requirement of the 
guide is to be able to creep into that special world and 
gradually identify himself with it through a complete 
understanding of it. Only then will he be brought suffi- 
ciently into the confidence of the adolescent as to be 
permitted to render effective guidance. 

A social environment which readily absorbs the 
adolescent by granting him early recognition as an in- 
dependent and responsible person serves to make 
smoother the otherwise rough road he has to travel. 
But usually the higher the culture or civilization is in 
which the adolescent lives, the more difficult it becomes 
ior him to gain proper security in it, Because the period 
of lengthened schooling tends to prolong the period of 
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youth's dependency, it is fraught with increased hazards 
for young people. Thus, in a sense, it is apt to thwart 
nature’s provisions for normal emancipation. 

This applies with special force to average and low- 
average pupils, for formerly by going early to work they 
had the chance of gaining for themselves a degree of 
security and a sense of societal belongingness with its 
accompanying self-confidence. Now they find themselves 
faced with added years of schooling by the restrictions 
of the state compulsory attendance laws by which they 
are often unnecessarily condemned to an abject subjec- 
tion imposed by an ill-fitted school program. 


MAJOR STRATEGY OF GUIDANCE 





Cardinal Newman explained long ago that a school 
was, according to the usual designation, “an Alma 
Mater, knowing her children one by one, not a foundry, 
or a mint, or a treadmill.” A school cannot be said to 
be true to itself unless it makes its first duty to know 
is pupils as individuals. On this basis, almost any type 
of organized guidance program in a school becomes an 
cffective guidance force. The fact that it is “organized” 
implies that there must be above all a systematic mar- 
shalling of facts about students, which presupposes a 
sound testing program, under the direction of an expert, 
together with scheduled provisions for counseling. This 
double provision represents the major strategy of guid- 
ance without which no form of guidance set-up would 
ever be able to exert a permanently directive influence 
on pupils. And, naturally, the larger the school happens 
to be, the greater does the need for such service 
become. 

Individually and collectively young people in Ameri- 
can civilization have to face their condition of relative 
insecurity and to conquer it.* The school, consequently, 
needs to resemble life-situations and to supply youth 
with the opportunities to find themselves. High school 
pupils need an insight into their own capacities and a 
knowledge of the area of endeavor in which these capaci- 
ties can be best utilized. The major role of the guidance 
counselor then becomes one in which enlightenment is 
given the pupil regarding his strengths and weaknesses 
in order that he may the better surmount his difficulties. 
In this sense, guidance is not an attempt to solve the 
pupil’s problems for him. The pupil must do that him- 
self. Guidance counseling is primarily a self-directive 
service whereby the counselor helps the adolescent in 
such a way as to enable him to help himself. As one 
counselor expressed it, “The idea is to help Johnny to 

(Continued on page 109) 


*Smith, Charles M. and Mary M. Roos, A Guide to Guidance 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941), p. 5. 
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WHY SO FEW ? 


By SISTER M. CHRISTINA, I.H.M. 


Department of Sociology, Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Michigan 


EN YEARS AGO, by means of a 

questionnaire, we checked on the 
problem of why fewer girls become nuns. In an article, 
Father Garesche" had listed as some of the causes: the 
changed position of women in the world, their greater 
success in getting jobs as compared with their brothers, 
and the spiritual satisfaction to be found in various types 
of social work. He did not mention the smaller-sized 
family. Soon after that, a lecture by Monsignor Ligutti 
comparing the size of urban and rural families inspired 
us to investigate the relationship of the decline of family 
size in our modern cities and the paucity of religious 
vocations. 

We gathered data from a girls’ college, 7 parish high 
schools, and 1 girls’ central high school. All were located 
in a large industrial center. The tabulation and analysis 
of the 1,135 questionnaires seemed to indicate that 
smaller urban families were a definite factor in the 
number and rate of vocations. 

In 1942, we followed up this first study with a check 
on 1,700 Sisters, from 10 scattered communities in the 
United States. These findings corroborated the conclu- 
sions of the other study. Eleven per cent of the Sisters 
came from families having 3 or fewer children; 40 per 
cent, from families having 4 to 7 children; and 49 per 
cent, from families having over 7 children. Large fami- 
lies, therefore, contributed more vocations, 


ANOTHER CHECK MADE 


During the past 10 years, however, a war has brought 
many changes into the world. It seemed to us that an- 
other check should be made which might disclose new 
findings or would confirm our earlier studies. This time 
the group covered was smaller and limited to 1 area. We 
questioned 111 professed sisters, 54 novices, and 39 pos- 
tulants, a total of 204 sisters who had entered the convent 
since 1941, All but three were born in the United States. 


* America, 64 (April 5, 1941), 705-07. 
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Eighty per cent of their mothers and 78 per cent of their 
fathers were also born in this country. Sixty-one per 
cent were reared in communities over 100,000; 73 per 
cent, in communities over 25,000. Less than 7 per cent 
had lived in places smaller than 1,000 and only 1 indi- 
vidual had grown up in hamlet under 250. 

The economic status of the majority was middle and 
lower middle class, most of the fathers being in industry, 
or trade and commerce. Seven per cent reported that 
their fathers were in a profession and 4 per cent were 
the children of farmers. 

Nine out of every 10 of the Sisters had attended a 
parochial school for at least a part of their education. 
More than 8 of every 10 had gone to both a Catholic 
grade and high school. Four of the entire group had 
non-Catholic mothers ; 9 had non-Catholic fathers (two 
of these had both parents non-Catholic) ; 14 had convert 
mothers and another 14 had convert fathers. Thirty-nine 
per cent had close relatives or “in-laws” who were non- 
Catholic. 


COMPOSITE PICTURE 


Thus far our picture reveals a Sister who is born of 
middle class parents in a large American city. She has 
attended a parochial school for part of her education 
and, though her parents are Catholic or have been con- 
verted, has non-Catholic relatives. 

When we turn to the size of family from which our 
subject comes, which was our concern in the first study, 
we discover again large families. The average number 
of children per family in the present group was 5.6, a 
figure comparable to the findings of the late Bishop John 
R. Hagan in his study reported in March 1945.? Bishop 
Hagan’s data go back to 1885 and this same average 
appears constant during those sixty years. 

By way of comparison with the Religious, we ques- 


*Journal of Religious Instruction—The Catholic Educator, 15 
(March 1945) 621-28. 
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tioned 133 college students. The average number of 
children in their families was 3.3. It must also be re- 
membered that our group of Sisters was limited to those 
who entered since 1941. Consequently, they would be, 
by and large, within the 18 to 28 year age bracket. To 
be certain that we were not comparing our Sister group 
with families not fully grown, we analyzed the student 
rank in the family. Forty-seven were the youngest or 
only child and thirty-three were the oldest. Of the 53 
neither only, oldest, or youngest, the youngest brother 
or sister in 36 instances was 10 or over. Of the remain- 
ing 17 students only 5 had brothers or sisters under 6. 
In other words, we can say eighty-six per cent of the 
student families in all probability will not increase in 
size. 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS 


Looking at these two grouj)s in another way, we have 
confirming evidence that Religious come from large 
families. Breaking the size of families into the 3 cate- 
gories of 3 or fewer children, 4 to 7 children, and over 
7 children, we find the following distribution : 


1 to 3 4 to 7 over 7 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 


Religious 3S FF 102 50 47 23 
Student 84 63.13 43 32.33 6 4.54 

Here we have one answer to our inquiry why there 
are fewer vocations ; as Bishop Hagan said, “There are 
fewer religious vocations because there are fewer large 
Catholic families.”* True, our population picture for 
the entire country is much brighter now than it was in 
1940. We have entered the second half of the century 
with 151,000,000 people and the promise of adding many 
millions more in the coming decades, The census of 1950 
will show that both the number and proportion of 
children have increased markedly. The number of fam- 
ilies has also increased and the distribution of sexes has 
changed so that there is a satisfactory balance at the 
marriageable ages. But births, the most important factor 
in a future population, cannot be determined nor esti- 
mated with any high degree of accuracy. “A return to 
the large family is very unlikely,” says Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin. ““We appear to be stabilizing on the three-child 
family pattern.’’* If this be true, it appears we are faced 
with the following inescapable alternatives: There will 
be a greater decline in religious vocations in the future ; 
or the “three-child family” will have to furnish the re- 
ligious personnel to meet the Church’s need. 





*Ibid., p. 625. 


*An address before the New York Herald Tribune Forum on 
October 23, 1950 as reported in the Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 31 (October 1950), 3. 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCES TO VOCATIONS 





In 1946, the provincial superior of St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, Los Angeles, California, obtained through a simple 
questionnaire an insight into some of the hindrances and 
helps in the apostolate of vocations. The 42 novices and 
15 postulants whose vocation experiences she assessed 
gave information which I feel is valuable in drawing up 
a vocational guidance program. Consequently, in send- 
ing out my recent questionnaire, I incorporated the 
questions from Sister William’s study.5 We shall con- 
sider here some of the most significant : 

1. Do you think enough is being done to acquaint girls 
with the aims of the religious life? 

One hundred sixty-five answered this question. 

Eighteen per cent said yes; 82 per cent replied in 

the negative. 

At what age did you decide to be a Sister? 

Thirty-five per cent had made their decision by the 

time they reached 15; 17 per cent by the age of 16; 
18 per cent by their seventeenth birthday ; the re- 

maining 30 per cent between 18 and 25. 

3. What specific influence promoted your desire to be 

a Sister? 

In percentual terms, retreats, retreat masters, or 

confessors were named by 4 per cent ; religious rela- 

tives by 6 per cent; prayers, novenas, daily rosary, 

Mass and Holy Communion by 7 per cent; the 

religious atmosphere and happiness of their home 

life by less than 17 per cent; and the Sisters they 
had in school by 78 per cent. 

4, What in particular worked against your vocation to 

the religious life? 
Desire for their own freedom proved an obstacle to 
4 per cent. Family circumstances, i.e., economic 
conditions and responsibility for younger members 
in the family were stumbling blocks for 5 per cent. 
Eight per cent desired marriage. Eleven per cent 
felt they could not forego social life in the world. 
Seventeen per cent battled selfishness and the break- 
ing of home ties, whereas 17.3 per cent struggled 
against family disapproval. 

. Do you know any girl who intended to enter, yet 
did not? Is there any way that vocations might be 
deterred or frustrated? 

One hundred sixty-five of our Sister group an- 
swered this two-fold question. Of those who did 
reply ninety per cent replied yes and gave the 
following reasons: 4 per cent of these listed boys 
and social life as a frustration of vocations; 11 per 
cent stated “putting off” or “waiting too long” as 
the reason; 27 per cent named parental opposition 


bo 


un 





5“The Laborers Are Few” Journal of Religious Instruction— 
The Catholic Educator, 17 (September 1946), 52-60. 
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and selfishness as the deterrent ; 48 per cent deplored 


that “no one was interested in them” or “someone 
ran after them.” 


FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


As we all know, there are three institutions available 
for promoting vocations: the church, the school, and 
the home. It is, however, the work of the two latter 
agencies which I wish to analyze in the light of these 
answers. Without a doubt, the school has done much to 
foster vocations by its personnel and its programs. The 
religious teacher who possesses “friendliness, sympathy, 
patience, fairness, discipline, practical piety and prudent 
zeal’’® is a powerful factor in recruiting for the higher 
life of the Church. In recent years, the school has de- 
veloped and enlarged specific activities—vocation clubs, 
vocation holy hours, retreats, exhibits, vocation talks 
illustrated by slides and “movies”; literature of all 
descriptions, fiction and biography in book and pam- 
phlet form ; newspaper releases, radio and television pro- 
grams. In fact, consideration of the subject has become 
so vital to school people that the 1951 National Catholic 
Educational Association convention featured a discus- 
sion on how to meet the problem of fostering vocations 
to the priesthood and the religious life. 


But in spite of all this, the answer to our first question 
indicates a lack somewhere. Recall that 82 per cent said 
that not enough is being done to acquaint girls with the 
aims of religious life. The reason was almost unanimous 

there is too much concentration on what Sisters do, 
rathen than on why they do it. We stress our secondary 
end, the sanctification of others, and we neglect to em- 
phasize our primary purpose, the sanctification of our- 
selves. We are guilty, perhaps, of teaching the “heresy 
of action.” 

My second suggestion for vitalizing the work of the 
school falls in the area of question two, the age at which 
« vocation decision is made. According to the question- 
naire, 35 per cent had determined their life work by 15 
and another 35 per cent by 17. Note that this was a de- 
cision and not the first desire to enter religious life. The 
view that religious vocation is first manifested in high 
school especially in the junior and senior year is un- 
sound. Bishop Hagan’s study indicated that the greatest 
frequency from first to twelfth grade was manifested by 
eighth graders. The seventh and sixth were next and 
then the high school years with the fourth and second 
somewhat more than the other two. Moreover, a con- 
siderable number reported first inspiration as early as 
six. This places the dawning of religious vocation in 
childhood rather than in adolescence. True, this is speak- 
ing psychologically, but using knowledge of child de- 
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velopment as a basis, can we not move along with these 
early desires in a natural fashion? 

That parental opposition is a much. greater factor in 
the decline of religious vocation than appears at first 
glance, is obvious from the answers to the remaining 
questions. When our Sister group answered what specific 
influence promoted their desire to be Sisters, less than 
17 per cent gave credit to the religious atmosphere and 
happiness of their home; 17.3 per cent answered that 
parental opposition in particular worked against their 
vocation. But this is only part of the story. Twenty-seven 
per cent said they knew girls who intended to enter the 
convent but did not because they were deterred or frus- 
trated by parental objection or disapproval. Still the 
story is not complete. The answers accounted for only 
those who were already following their vocation and 
reporting on those known to them. Think of the incal- 
culable number of the young people who are left out of 
this picture. 

Faced with these statistics which show how few 
parents have a positive influence on their child’s vo- 
cation and how many others so definitely work against 
it that many daughters put off their desire to embrace 
religious life, we asked ourselves why this was so, The 
homes under consideration were not marked by separa- 
tion, nor destroyed by divorce. They were, in general, 
Catholic homes in which love and obedience flourished; 
Catholic homes in which the ten Commandments were 
respected ; Catholic homes in which prayer and the teach- 
ings of the Church were honored. If a lack of parental 
encouragement or a hurdle of parental opposition can 
not be traced to a broken home or the absence of Cath- 
olicity within the home, it would appear highly probable 
that there must be an improper understanding and ap- 
preciation of vocation. 


BUT DO NOTHING ABOUT IT 


In his recent book, Recruiting for Christ, Father 
Poage? states that there are “thousands of boys and girls 
blessed by God with every qualification for the priesthood 
or religious life . . . but do nothing about it!" Why? 
Many have the wrong notion of vocation. They look for 
exceptional holiness and remarkable or unmistakable 
signs of a call from God. We agree with this whole- 
heartedly. But we feel this is even more true of parents. 

Parents know a religious vocation is a high state in 
life; that comparatively few are worthy to embrace it; 


Brother Andre, “The Development of a Religious Vocation,” 
in the Bulletin, National Catholic Education Association, 4/ 
(August 1950), p. 347. 

7Godirey Poage, C. P., Recruiting for Christ (Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1950), p. 18. 
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that God gives the “call” only to His chosen ones and 
so, when their own son, or more especially daughter, 
mentions vocation there must be some mistake. The 
priest or nun in school has “roped them in,” *for the 
child is too young to aspire so high; the child is just 
an ordinary being, and moreover the child has exper- 
ienced no “call” from God. Having this view of voca- 
tion, parents naturally feel they must protect their child 
from zealous confessors and over-zealous teachers. Cer- 
tainly, parents think it would be wonderful to have one 
of their own “picked”’ by God, but they have not heard 
God calling their son nor seen God beckoning their 
daughter. From this point, they rationalize a dozen or 
more reasons why son or daughter should not leave 
home. Should either the one or the other insist on follow- 
ing what he feels is really his vocation, then parental 
hostility arises with all its disastrous consequences. 


PARENTS NEED INSTRUCTION 





It is parents, then, who need education and instruction 
on the true meaning of vocation. There is unanimous 
agreement, as we know, on the part of spiritual writers 
and directors that the prerequisites for religious vocation 
are not something extraordinary, not something totally 
different from those of other vocations. In fact, they are 
the same. To be successful in any vocation the person 
must be able—morally, physically, intellectually—and 
willing. This second essential qualification Pius XII 
brings out in his allocation on Woman’s Duties in Social 








see through himself in order that he might be able to 
see himself through.” 

In all of this it must be remembered that the program 
of guidance needs to be geared to the primary function 
of the Catholic school, namely to the aims of religious 
training. It must be oriented from truly Catholic prin- 
ciples and directed toward an integrated religious forma- 
tion of the pupil. It must not be content merely to follow 
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Our Editor Elevated to Prelatial Rank 


A glance at our mast-head will have anticipated the news 


CaTHoLic Epucator. Long and well known in educa- 
we wish to share with our readers. We learned in mid- 


September that our editor has been elevated to prelatial 
rank. As the Right Reverend Monsignor Paul E. Camp- 
bell he will be continuing the work which he assumed 


in April 1943 of directing the editorial content of THE room guides for other teachers. 


Help Johnny to Help Himself 


(Continued from page 105) 





and Political Life’ when he calls attention to the thou- 
sands and thousands of men and women of every gener- 
ation who “freely renounce the possibility of a family 
of their own and the sacred duties and rights of married 
life.” This definitely makes a religious vocation a matter 
of conviction and choice and not a matter of feeling or 
attraction. 

Parents must be educated to this viewpoint. They 
must be conscious that a call to the religious life may be 
just as authentic in “a gentle impulse,” to quote our Holy 
l‘ather again, as if it comes in “an overpowering call or 
an affectionately inviting inspiration.”® In the training 
of their children, then, parents must do three things: 

1. They must present all vocations with open mind and 
equal emphasis :—married life, single life, religious 
life—to the growing boy and girl. 

. “They must pray to God,” as Pius NII so forcefully 
states in Menti Nostrae,!® “to make them worthy 
to have at least one of their children called to His 
service.” 


bo 


3. They must strengthen themselves to give back to 
God the gift He has given to them should He permit 
them to do so. 

These recommendations faithfully carried out would 
remove the fear of a further decline in religious vocations. 
Even the “‘three-child” family would be able to supply the 
personnel needed for the Church. To paraphrase St. 
Paul, parents tend the plant, they water it ; that is neces- 
sary, that is indispensable—but God gives the increase. 


SPius XII, Pope. Woman's Duties in Social and Political Life. 
(New York, Paulist Press, 1945), p. 6. 

"Thid., p. 7. 
Text in Catholic Mind, January 1951. 


tional circles, Monsignor Campbell has been molding 
our contents into a blend of those articles which keep 
our readers abreast of ideas with those which, treating 
of teacher experiencés, may serve as immediate class- 


the “bent of the twig’ but must attempt to straighten 
the twig in its rightful direction. In so doing, the guid- 
ance program does not disdain to use the natural means 
available for directing this growth, and at the same time, 
it seeks to cooperate with grace by utilizing all the ex- 
ternal avenues whereby divine life is brought to the 


individual soul. 








LETS EDUCATE the CUSTOMER 


By ROBERT and HELEN CISSELL 


1544 Herald Avenue, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


NYONE who wants to learn to 

make money can find all sorts of 

courses designed to boost his earning power. But if he 

wants to learn to spend money wisely, he will probably 

have to go to the school of experience where matching 

wits against the high pressure sales experts can be very 
costly. 

The time has come to give the fellow on the other 
side of the counter a break. For years he has been 
observed and analyzed by the sales experts in their 
never-ending search for more profitable sales and ad- 
vertising methods. Now let us give the customer a 
chance to learn about the emotional sales techniques and 
trick questions that get people to buy in spite of their 
better judgment. Let us tell him about the many “gyps” 
and swindles that keep him from getting his money’s 
worth. Let us give our future homemakers the training 
that will help prevent the money quarrels that are a 
major reason for the break-up of homes. 


INSTRUCTION IN FAMILY FINANCE 


We do not know why there is not more instruction in 
family finance when the need is so obvious, Graduates 
of Catholic schools have told us that they did not learn 
a thing that has been of the slightest practical value in 
meeting the ever-present money problems that under- 
mine family life. Perhaps the answer is that students, 
who do not appreciate their future needs, are more in- 
sistent on courses that will teach them to make money. 
Perhaps it is the desire of industry to get men trained 
to do specific jobs. Or it may be that school adminis- 
trators are reluctant to try to fit another course into a 
crowded curriculum. 

Some educators may feel that there is no need for 
such courses. In reviewing a book on consumer eco- 
nomics, a member of a religious teaching order claimed 
that consumer education as a subject has no place in 
the curricula of the schools run by his order. His novel 
idea of a solution was to have the students apply the 
principles of logical analysis they learn in Latin and 
Greek to advertisements and insurance policies ! 
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SPENDING WISELY 


We fear that if the only training our students receive 
in family money management is the transfer of training 
from Greek and Latin classes, then the budgets of future 
homemakers are going to be in an even bigger mess 
than those of their parents. Every year finds advances 
in advertising, merchandising, and sales techniques. 
These are promptly passed on to the students in the 
numerous classes on these subjects. But what of the 
students who are in school, not to learn to make money, 
but to get an education? Many of them will never be 
burdened with large incomes. If they are to live the 
good life they learn about in Catholic schools, they 
must learn to spend wisely their limited incomes, Prob- 
ably the most that can be said for Greek as preparation 
for managing the family budget is that insurance poli- 
cies and sales contracts might as well be written in 
Greek as far as the average reader understanding them 
is concerned. ; 

No, the transfer of training from other subjects is not 
the answer to the funny business that goes on in the 
modern market place. Merchandising methods are so 
thorough and effective that they can be counteracted 
only by giving students detailed and specific training in 
family finance. We must get the instruction down to the 
practical level of tomorrow’s trip to the grocery, of 
next week’s search for a suit, of next year’s attempt to 
find a house in an inflated real estate market. If this 
seems like loading the curriculum with another course, 
then why not push into the background one of the 
numerous courses on salesmanship, marketing, adver- 
tising, or other subjects that contribute little to the 
success of students as future homemakers? Why not put 
less emphasis on making money and more on using it in 
a way that will further one’s vocation? 

Knowing how to shop for groceries may be just as 
important as learning the formula for sugar. Being able 
to check the usurious interest rates charged by many 
money lenders and installment sellers can be just as 
vital to future parents as solving triangles in trigo- 
nometry. Perhaps knowing how to support a growing 
family on a fixed income in the inflationary 1950’s is a 
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Family finance taught in a Catholic 
school should be more than a col- 
lection of money saving ideas. It 
should also stress Christian prin- 
ciples. Here the instructor explains 
the Saint Thomas budget in which 
the material goods are divided into 
absolute necessities, conditioned ne- 
cessities required by one’s state in 
life, and Inxuries. 


more important preparation for life than a smattering 
oi dates from ancient history. The ability to select a 
good soupbone may be more useful than knowing the 
number of bones in a mouse. 

Tomorrow’s mothers may get more out of being able 
to tell a “gyp” from a good buy than from being able to 
distinguish a Doric column from an Ionic one. 

Realizing that a Christian standard of living is pre- 
ferable to a pagan materialistic one, may contribute more 
to a student’s future happiness than knowing that all 
Gaul is divided into three parts. 

Starting a course to give students help in managing 
personal and family finance involves problems not found 
in the standard courses that have been taught for years. 
Probably no one on the faculty will have had any formal 
training in teaching a course in family finance. But if 
there are lay teachers who are raising large families on 
limited incomes, they will have acquired a core of prac- 


tical knowledge around which they can plan a complete 
course. 


CONTENT OF COURSE 





Another problem is that of content, Fortunately fam- 
ily finance is not a prerequisite for other courses, so it 
can be planned with the needs and interests of the 
students in mind. Ask them their problems and there 
will be no shortage of subjects to discuss. At the begin- 
ning of the semester we distribute a list of suggested 
topics to which the students may add others and then 
give their order of preference. Some of the more popular 
subjects are: 

Christian standard of living. 
Managing the family budget. 
High pressure advertising and selling. 
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Borrowing and installment buying. 

Buying insurance. 

Credit unions and cooperatives. 

Home financing. 

Economizing on food and clothing. 

Social security. 

Productive work in the home. 

Wise “buymanship.” 

Since there will not be time to treat every phase of 
family finance in detail, the instructor can put the 
emphasis where it will do the most good for the par- 
ticular class. But in every case he should stress the 
importance of a Christian standard of living. This should 
be the foundation for the whole course, because in these 
materialistic times it is difficult to understand the proper 
place of money and material goods in the lives of those 
who are trying to be saints and yet meet the pressing 
problems of everyday family life. By far the best anal- 
ysis we have seen of this question is by Father Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., in a pamphlet, St. Thomas and Today. 

Briefly Father Michel divides material goods into: 

Absolute necessities: the basic food, clothing, and 
shelter necessary for life. 

Conditioned necessities: things made necessary by 
one’s state in life. 

Luxuries: goods not needed either to sustain life or 
to carry on one’s vocation. 

Note how this logical division emphasizes the almost 
lost ideal of vocation. It provides an easily understood 
basis for the management of family finances. Instead of 
getting things to keep up with the neighbors, a family 
should first get the absolute necessities of life and then 
those items which will help them to lead a better family 
life. Luxuries come last if at all. When material goods 
are viewed in this way, it will not be hard for a married 
couple to decide which should come first—a non- 





1Wanderer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 





productive TV set or a sewing machine which can be 
used to save money and eventually train the children 
in productive living. 


BUDGET MAKING 


One way to get the class off to a lively start is to have 
the students make out a tentative budget for a newly 
married couple, which might be themselves in a few 
years. This is a good way to bring home some of the 
sober realities of married life, particularly if there are 
married students in the class who may make some 
pointed comments about the optimistic ideas of the 
single folks. 

At times these student budgets reveal dangerous atti- 
tudes. In many cases the students plan to start out with 
a standard of living that their parents were able to 
achieve only after many years of married life. For a 
young couple to try to start out where their parents are 
today, may mean the resorting to birth control, an 
employed wife, or an overworked husband. These 
budgets may also reveal possible causes of future trouble. 
For example, one young man turned in a budget with 
an allowance of over ten dollars a month for candy. He 
said that he had made it out with the help of his girl 
friend, and everytime he allowed for a carton of cigar- 
ettes, she put in a box of candy for herself. A family is 
in for an interesting time if one partner always insists 
on having just as much as the other. 

We think that texts on family finance are too wordy, 
abstract, and historical to be of much value to future 
homemakers. Much better are the excellent pamphlets 
from the Department of Agriculture, Public Affairs 
Committee, Better Business Bureau, Institute of Life 
Insurance, Consumers Research, and the bulletins and 


slide films of Household Finance. All of this material is 
interesting, practical, and up-to-date. 

Insofar as possible the class should be tied into the 
business life of the community. In part this can be done 
by bringing in outside speakers—from the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Pure Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Housing Authority, consumer groups, etc. Some 
of these people can provide interesting exhibits as well 
as good talks. 


USE STUDENT EXPERIENCES 


The past experiences of the students may be valuable. 
In one class we had a former house siding salesman. 
He said that in his company salesmen traveled in pairs 
as this helped to overwhelm the resistance of those who 
had little desire for new siding. When calling on a fam- 
ily, the salesmen always seated themselves so that they 
were between the man and his wife. When the couple 
could not communicate by eye or give each other moral 
support, it was fairly easy to dispose of them separately 
even though they were in the same room, Divide and 
conquer ! 

Another time a former door to door salesman showed 
how he had gone about selling brushes to housewives 
who already had closets full of unused brushes. Even 
though everyone knew that he was demonstrating high 


pressure methods, his patter was so convincing that he 
l 


could have probably sold brushes to the members of the 


class had he still been in the business. 

Probably the most valuable training comes from send- 
ing the students out into the local market place to get 
material for reports. For example, to show the big differ- 
ences in installment interest rates, the students shop 


Wembers of the class can make the 
instruction lively and practical 
Here a former salesman shows how 
to get into the house. Having told 
the housewife he has a gift brush 
for her, he steps in, being careful 
not to look her in the eye because 
she might indicate disapproval even 
if she cannot think of something to 
say. 
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Inside the house the salesman goes 
into his sales talk. If the “patter” 
is smooth and fast, he can make the 
customer give the answer he wants 


for some item at three or four stores and then-compare 
credit charges. 

In one case a student went into a radio and TV store 
where the policy is not to let a customer get away. First 
the salesman on the floor tried to sell him. Then he 
called in the department manager who put on more 
pressure. Finally they maneuvered him into the store 
manager’s office and all three started to hammer on his 
sales resistance. By then it was after closing hours. The 
poor student knew that if he admitted he was just getting 
material for a home assignment, he would be in for a 








rough time. Finally in desperation he said that he would 
have to ask his wife and bolted for the door. His report 


gave the class a sobering insight into the lengths to which 
some stores will go to get a name on the dotted line. 

It seems to us that our schools should not wait any 
longer to give their students down-to-earth information 
on what to expect in a materialistic world where eco- 
nomics have been divorced from religion and ethics. If 
this is done, the students will be better prepared to live 
a happy family life, less ready to criticize the schools 
lor not preparing them jor the real life problems. 


Helping Slow Learners 


(Continued from page 101) 


which the average child can particularize readily from a 
general principle, completely escape him. Their weak- 
ness of practical intellect makes the enlightening effects 
of praver and the sacraments of even greater import. 

Instruction cannot be on the level of principles; it 
must be particularized and applied to every day life 
situations. Involved proofs of dogmas are generally to 
be avoided, although the child should be aware of the 
existence of such proofs. Great emphasis should be 
placed on the motives that strengthen faith and trust 
in the Church’s teachings. The value of prayer and 
the sacraments must be more specifically pointed out; 
the counselling element of the Sacrament of Penance 
calls for emphasis as a source of answers to moral 
problems. 

To these four major suggestions we shall affix a few 
more specific measures. We have seen some of the major 
defects in the learning pattern of the slow. Our provi- 
sions must make some direct attack on these lacunae. 
Remedial work in reading, spelling, and arithmetic 
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should be provided. The remedial work must be mean- 
ingful and purposeful, not mere repetitious drill. An 
effort should be made to diagnose the causes of the dis- 
abilities and remedy them when possible, as in the case 
of poor hearing or eyesight and the like. Traditional 
courses can be exploited to develop the verbalizing and 
reading abilities of the pupils. 

Visual aids and direct learning experience must oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the program. The practical 
and vocational element should be stressed. This concept 
is emphasized when we realize that the academic cur- 
riculum is actually vocational for those planning college. 
Teaching methods for the low ability pupils must set 
different objectives to be gained by different methods. 

Sut this does not mean the rejection of standards and 
achievement. Changing the procrustean’ bed of the 
standardized program of studies for a featherbed of 
rejected standards, would be an insult to the pupil's self- 
respect. Yet the levels of achievement demanded must 
be within his capacities. 
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E CAN gladly admit, at the outset, 

that the Bible is literature, even the 
greatest literary masterpiece of all time. What we say 
of the Bible as a whole counts a fortiori for the Psalter, 
which is, with the possible exception of parts of Isaias, 
its most poetic and brilliant literature. 

Opinion of the critics today, whether they accept the 
divine character of the Bible or not, admits the Bible’s 
literary merits. Today we can say that without fear of 
contradiction. But it was not always so, The Church 
Fathers, under the headship of Augustine as usual, had 
a problem to prove that the Bible was literature. If an 
anthology of literature appeared today without some 
selections from the Bible or at least from the Psalter, 
critics would not fail to mark the omission. 


SUPPLIES A FUNDAMENTAL NEED 





What is there in the Psalter that lends itself to liter- 
ary study and enjoyment? First of all the theme of the 
psalms is God—no greater theme in all the universe. 
Whether the human mind submits itself to God by faith 
and trust, or resists Him and His grace, or, what is far 
more fearful, militantly struggles against Him, the con- 
cept of God always fascinates. 

God dwells in mystery. The human mind, constituted 
as it is for truth, yearns for satiety in the possession of 
full truth. At every turn it comes upon mysteries which 
are but facets of the everlasting mystery of God. God 
is good, magnificent, transcendent. The human heart 
goes out to Him and is not at rest until it finds Him. 
With the passing of the years, the endless restlessness 
of man’s mind and heart, soul and body, increases. 
Literature is concerned with all these human problems. 
Is it strange that the psalms, treating as they do of God 
and man, beckon man on to come and see? 

The psalms command nature in a marvelous way. In 
the use of nature the Psalter shares with other great 
poetry the mysticism of nature as a reflection of man. 
Perhaps great poetry has to use nature to catch the 
otherwise indescribable moods of man. After all, man is 
a world in miniature ; so there is nothing extraordinarily 
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THE PSALTER AS LITERATURE 


By REVEREND VINCENT VASEY, S.M., A.M., S.T.D. 


Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Switzerland 


out of the way in finding in the world of nature some 
adequate explanation of man. The writer of literature 
finds himself handicapped to express his own feelings 
and those elusive states which he finally succeeds in cap- 
turing. When he turns to nature he finds there every 
state of man, at least in suggestion. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF NATURE 





Shakespeare glories in the use of nature. By nature 
he forecasts the direst events. Shakespeare is an ex- 
ample of a great poet calling in nature to give reality to 
his inner states which would be, without the help of 
nature, almost an airy nothingness. Two instances come 
to mind. Recall the topsy-turvy state of nature in Julius 
Caesar—storms, the rare sight of lions prowling in the 
streets of Rome. Similarly in Macbeth, we have the 
horrors of the night, harbinger of the dread deeds about 
to take place. So all poets use nature for their own 
purposes. 

The psalmist has a different end in view when he 
uses nature. To him nature “proclaims the glory of God 
and the firmament declareth the work of His hands.” 
“Day unto day uttereth speech: and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” He looks at the sun and beholds 
a “giant coming out of his bride chamber,” and in his 
prophetic vision he sees the Word coming forth from 
the womb of Mary. The first chapter of Genesis is gen- 
erally regarded today as a literary portrayal of the cre- 
ation of things to set forth certain dogmatic facts. If this 
be so, what can be said in praise of the poetic conception 
of creation which is found in Psalm 103. Here we find 
the psalmist in one of his finest passages on nature: 

Who makest the clouds thy chariot, 

who walkest upon the wings of the winds. 
Who makest thy angels spirits: 

and thy ministers a burning fire. 
Who hast founded the earth on its own bases: 

it shall not be moved for ever and ever. 
The deep like a garment is its clothing: 

above the mountains shall the waters stand... 
The mountains ascend, 


and the plains descend into the place 
which thou hast founded for them. 
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IDEAL FOR CHORAL RECITATION 


AAO ASSO IN POE TE AIEEE EOL ALES ELLE LELLEI SALLI YEE NE LAI EL LALIT 





In our day, moderns are finally awakening to the 
beauties of choral speech. The Greeks loved poetry re- 
cited in unison, and they showed their appreciation by 
the distinguished taste with which they accepted the 
unsurpassed dramas of Aeschylus, Euripides, and Soph- 
ocles. They knew the plots of these plays before they 
went to the theater. The stories were familiar to them 
from youth. Unlike the theater-goers of our time, they 
went to the theater not to learn something new but to 
hear an old story in a new way. 


It may be that the revival of interest in choral speech 
is just the outcome of the radio and talking movies, but 
we may hope it is a return to the beauty that is the 
spoken word. The ancients considered reading aloud an 
art. Modern education has stressed silent reading so 
long that the man who can make a crowd pass an eve- 
ning without boredom just by reading, is as rare as the 
man who knows the Bible. Some moderns love to cata- 
logue the imposing lists of modern inventions. How they 
would blush or ought to blush to read a partial list of 
the fine arts that have been lost to them. 


Many psalms answer the cry for subject matter for 
choral speech ; e.g., Psalm 23. The following suggested 
division is arbitrary. 


Choir 1 The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof : 

Choir 2 the world, and all they that dwell therein. 

Choir 1 For he hath founded it upon the seas; 

Choir 2 and hath prepared it upon the rivers, 

Voice 1 Who shall ascend into the mountain of the 
Lord: 

Voice 2 or who shall stand in his holy place? 

Choir 1 The innocent in hands, 

Choir 2 and clean of heart, who hath not taken his 
soul in vain, 

Group 3. nor sworn deceitfully to his neighbor. 


All He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
and mercy from God his savior. 
This is the generation of them that seek him, 
of them that seek the face of the God 
of Jacob. 


Voice 1 Lift up your gates, O ye princes, 
and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates: 
and the King of Glory shall enter in. 
Choir 1 Who is this King of Glory? 


Choir 2 the Lord who is strong and mighty: 
the Lord mighty in battle. 
Voice 2 Lift up your gates, O ye princes, 
and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates: 
and the King of Glory shall enter in. 
Choir 1 Who is this King of Glory? 
All the Lord of hosts, he is the King of Glory. 


Another interesting literary device of the psalms is 
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the use of proper names. Milton is the English poet who 
excels in this practice. No doubt he adopted it from the 
classics. In Homer we find the celebrated catalog of 
ships. We find Virgil also piling up proper names time 
and time again. He seems to reach no end of using 
different proper names for the same peoples. 

The literary value of proper names is considerable. 
There is the beauty of sound in the words themselves, 
which often produces a sweet symphony as in Rossetti’s 
Blessed Damosel; in addition, such names have endless 
connotative meanings. All of these advantages are often 
found in one and the same passage. The following pas- 
sage from Milton is dear to Hilaire Belloc: 

As, when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odors from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest, with such delay 

Well-pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered at the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 


Psalm 82 gives us an embarrassment of riches in 
proper names: 


... they have made a covenant against thee, the taber- 
nacles of the Edomites, and the Ismaelites: 

Moab and the Agarens, Gebal, and Ammon and 
Amalec: the Philistines, with the inhabitants of Tyre. 

Yea, and the Assyrian also is joined with them: they 
are come to the aid of the sons of Lot. 

Do to them as thou hast done to Madian and to 
Sisara: as to Jabin at the brook of Cisson.... 

Make their princes like Oreb and Zeb, and Zebee 
and Salmana. 


HEIGHTENED FEELINGS 


ERENT 





An excellent example of emotion in poetry is found 
in the psalm Super flumina Babylonis. The poet weeps 
with his people over the unfortunate state of servitude 
in which they find themselves. Far away from Mount 
Sion and the temple they pine away. The psalm takes 
on added pathos if the psalm Quam dilecta tabernacula 
is kept on the fringe of consciousness while the psalmist 
asks Quomodo catabimus canticum in terra aliena? The 
final surge of emotion rushes forth in the last verse in 
imprecation upon the Babylonians. 

To point out antithesis, contrast, and other poetic 
devices, is useless. Such elements are the very basis of 
Hebrew poetry. Assonance, consonance, and syzygy in 
general differ from language to language, but it is not 
lacking in the English, and especially is it found in the 
Latin version. 

May English speaking Catholics regain the Psalter, 
which alone has nourished English Protestant piety for 
the past three hundred years. This ideal is a worthy 
objective for Christian education. 
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The Greatest Calling, by Rawley 
Myers. (McMullen Books, Inc., 
New York, 1951; pages 184; 
price $2.25). 


In this collection of essays we 
have a presentation of the priesthood 
by famous Catholics. It is no exag- 
geration to term the volume a man- 
ual on vocation, the vocation to the 
priesthood or the religious life. The 
Catholic boy and the Catholic girl 
will be thrilled to read the words of 
a Cardinal, an Archbishop, two Bish- 
ops, and several other prominent 
clergymen whose names are familiar 
to them in the Catholic literature of 
the day. 

3ishop Sheen gives an analysis of 
the work of a priest and speaks of 
world conditions today that empha- 
size the need for zeal in the ambas- 
sador of Christ. Bishop Kucera lets 
youth understand that a vocation to 
the work of the Lord demands sacri- 
fice, and reminds the youth that he 
must ask himself where and in what 
walk of life he can use his qualifi- 
cations of mind and heart to accom- 
plish the most. Archbishop Byrne 
stresses the dignity of the priestly 
calling: “To be a priest is to be 
called on officially, sacramentally, by 
Christ to be Christ, to walk in one- 
ness with Him, and so to give to 
Christ a complementary, active pres- 
ence dedicated to service... .” 

Cardinal Suhard quotes Pope Pius 
XI speaking of the priest as a minis- 
ter of Christ, an instrument, and 
then reminds us that “the very thing 
which dwarfs priests when compared 
to Christ constitutes their grandeur 
in relation to other men.” We expect 
tohear Father John A. O’Brien, the 
convert-macer, speak of the duty of 
all Catholics to spread the faith of 
Christ ; Father James Keller, found- 
tt of the Christopher movement, 
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speak on the Christophers and the 
careers they should undertake ; and 
Father Patrick Peyton, the apostle 
of the Rosary, write about the Queen 
of the Rosary, whom the priest 
should use as the mean and the way 
to lead souls to Christ. 

We hear also from Joseph A. 
Breig, whose essay in letter form 
makes the adolescent boy under- 
stand that “anything that isn’t in the 
direction of knowing, loving and 
serving God is failure.” Catherine 
de Hueck Doherty, also writing in 
letter form, seeks to convince her 
young client that he must be ready 
to suffer everything for the sake of 
Christ and in his flesh to realize “the 
whole infinite, joyous folly of the 
Cross.” 

We have given but a very inade- 
quate sampling of the content of The 
Greatest Calling. It remains only to 
commend the little volume to the at- 
tention of adolescent boys and girls 
and to those who have the sacred 
office of directing them in the choice 
of a vocation. 

(Rev.) Paut E, CAMPBELL 


Be Ye Perfect. By David L. Green- 
stock, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1952; pages 362; 
price $5). 


For Religious Be Ye Perfect will 
be another treatise on the goal of 
religious life; for the layman it will 
be an exposition of the spiritual life 
expected by God of every Christian. 
Soth will find in it instruction on 
the Church’s doctrine about the re- 
lationship of basic perfection and 
the supernatural life of grace. Even 
though they know the doctrine, with 
Dr. Greenstock’s reexpression of it, 
they will be convinced that the 
“mystery of grace” is the very cen- 
ter and core of our spiritual life on 


earth. In Be Ye Perfect, the author 
has achieved a treatment of the 
spiritual life that is both theologi- 
cally painstaking and popular. 

The style of presentation is logical 
and simple and intended to express 
accuracy in thought rather than to 
convey an impression of literary 
value. The simplicity of thought and 
expression is noteworthy and makes 
for clearness and interest in what 
might otherwise have been confus- 
ing and dull reading. The book will 
be a handy source of religious refer- 
ence on the topic of perfection and 
Dr. Greenstock has given us some 
scholarly, practical, and enjoyable 
material for spiritual reading. 

Some Religious will find this 
book very helpful in the furtherance 
of their spiritual life because it will 
steer the amateur (and perhaps the 
more experienced who have suc- 
cumbed to the error) away from the 
modern tendency to consider asceti- 
cism and mysticism as separate sci- 
ences in their own right, separate, 
that is, both from each other and 
also, at least in the main, from dog- 
matic theology as such. Dr. Green- 
stock holds that: “Even if the sep- 
aration of asceticism and mysticism 
could be justified, and even if we 
have to think of them as sciences in 
their own right, it still seems to be 
true that they have both lost some- 
thing which they might have retained 
had they remained in closer contact 
with dogmatic theology, namely, 
that accuracy in the use of terms and 
that precision in definition which is 
a necessary preliminary to a true 
scientific approach to any question” 
(p. 4). 

He then devotes the first fourteen 
chapters to a definition of terms and 
basic doctrinal material, which semi- 
technical material might tend to dis- 
courage the casual reader, or the 
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The serious-minded 
reader, on the other hand, will find 
even in these chapters a relaxation 
from the more common over-techni- 
cal spiritual books. 

After reading the entire text, one 
readily sees the importance of the 
philosophical principles and conclu- 
sions these early chapters contain 
for the theme of the book is the dis- 
tinction between essential and acci- 
dental perfection as applied to the 
spiritual life. 

With chapter fifteen the more 
practical aspect of the material is 
presented and the author develops 
his topics in logical sequence from 
the call to perfection and the means 
to attain it, to specific spiritual prob- 
lems encountered in the higher de- 
grees of the spiritual life. Dr. Green- 
stock is at variance with many as- 
cetical writers on some points, 
chiefly in making a distinction be- 
tween essential perfection and acci- 
dental perfection, In his solution to 
the problem of the unity of the spir- 
itual life each of the two main con- 
flicting opinions can find itself and 
they can both be reconciled. 

Dr. Greenstock contends that: 
“Up to now the divergence of opin- 
ion with regard to this question has 
been largely owing to the fact that 
authors have been looking at this 
problem from one side or from the 
other, and have not attempted to 
look at both sides at the same time.” 
Suffice it to say (and his book seems 
to prove the point) that some will 
be led to their perfection through 
the active way, and even there in 
many ways; others will find their 
perfection through the direct guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, once again 
in many and varied ways. 

Whatever the faults and omis- 
sions of this book, Dr. Greenstock, 
though not presenting a mediocre 
standard of spiritual perfection, pre- 
sents a pattern that is within the 
obligation and capabilities of all. 
Encouragement is herein proferred 
to those who have long been dis- 
couraged by the supposedly unat- 
tainable loftiness of spiritual perfec- 
tion. 


untrained in 


Though written to serve every 
class of men, this exposition will 
appeal only those those of each class 
who are deeply interested in their 
spiritual advancement and the things 
of eternity. Those striving for union 


with God, be they priest, religious 
or lay, may be assured by the ex. 


cellence of thought and develop. 
ment that this book is a reliable, as 
well as a refreshing and stimulating, 
contribution to the field of spiritual 
writings. 


Who can disagree with the au- 
thor’s thesis that our love and ser- 
vice of God should be based on 
knowledge, which fact is especially 
true “of that great mystery of sanc- 
tifying grace, which forms the cen- 
tral theme of this work, and indeed 
of any discussion of Christian perfec- 
tion?” (p. 350). The central theme 
of Christian perfection, Dr. Green- 
stock has treated from two aspects: 
First, he outlined the theological 
truths which form the basis of all 
perfection, contending that spiritual 
perfection can be built up only on 
the basis of dogmatic theology, 
Many will agree with his statement 
that, ““One of the most fatal mistakes 
in the spiritual life is the divorce of 
piety from truth” (p. 351). Sec- 
ondly, agreeing that the devotional 
side of our religious life must not be 
neglected, he consequently makes an 
effort to apply the theoretical parts 
of this work to actual Catholic life. 

One thing stands out in bold relief 
between the lines of each page; 
namely, that perfection is open to 
all, because all are called to the life 
of grace. It is an essential part of 
the ordinary Christian life. On the 
other hand, Dr. Greenstock also 
holds that not only is essential per- 
fection possible for all who live in 
the world, but also a high degree of 
accidental perfection can be reached 
as well, and for that reason he does 
not hesitate to deal with certain in- 
tricate questions pertaining to the 
higher degrees of the spiritual life, 
in the hope that it may be of some 
use to souls. 

The book is radical—“radical” in 
the sense that it reaches the root ot 
things. Paradoxically, Be Ye Per- 
fect can be classified as a social book, 
too. All will agree that the state of 
the world today is lamentable mainly 
from the point of view of morality 
and religion. With all our scientific 
progress most of our fellow men are 
living now the lives of pagans of 
old, without God or the thought of 
moral law. At the same time, the 
growing despair and unrest pres 


(Continued on page 136) 
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HROUGHOUT her 2000-year history, the Catholic 
Church has consistently called upon music and art to 
assist in the fulfillment of her commission to teach all 
men the truths committed to her by her Divine Founder. 
From the crude etchings on the walls of the catacombs 
and the simple ceremonies of the early Church, through 
the elaborate masterpieces of Mozart, Palistrina, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael and DaVinci, she has used concrete illu- 
stration to bring abstract concepts to the understanding 
of her children. She has placed statues on her altars and 
paintings on the walls, ceilings, and windows of her 
churches to confirm and strengthen the faith and piety of 
her subjects. She has surrounded her sacred rites with 
music which brings meaning to the very soul. 
In our own day, this traditional teaching device has 
been reemphasized by Pius X in his encyclical, Motu 








































’ I Proprio, by Pius XII in his encyclical, “On the Sacred 
; Liturgy,” and in the most recent Instruction of the 
; } Congregation of the Holy Office to Ordinaries on Sacred 
j | Art issued only a month ago (June 30, 1952). Audio- 
s § Visual education, therefore, is nothing new in the Catho- 
- § lic Church. It is a method of instruction as old as the 
é § Church itself. Nothing could be more in conformity with 
e, — Catholic tradition than a discussion by Catholic educa- 
€ § tors of the use of the modern developments in this field. 
in § Organizing a Diocesan Audio-Visual Program 

of 

r- I have been asked to consider audio-visual educa- 
k, tion from the point of view of the administrator. What 
ot § [shall say, the suggestions which I shall offer, have been 
ly J gleaned from the hard school of experience. Seven years 
tY J wo we had no program and only a few schools were 
. iringing to their pupils the advantages of some of the 
of modern audio-visual developments. Today we have an 
of § “tensive and functional program with a diocesan sound- 
he lm library, a record library and schools in ever-increas- 
es- 





*Address given at the CAVE Convention, August 4, 1952, 


otel Sherman, Chicago, first session. For picture of speaker 
x€ page 129, 
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AN ADMINISTRATOR'S VIEW 
On Audio-Visual Education * 


sy VERY REV. MSGR. SYLVESTER J. HOLBEL, M.A. 


Superintendent of Schools, 35 Niagara Sq., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





ing number with equipment to use these materials. This 
change was not the result of a miracle. It did not take 
place overnight. It was brought about by careful plan- 
ning, persevering effort, and the cooperating of many 
people. We made mistakes. We still have much to ac- 
coinplish. However, our trial and error experiences may 
be helpful to you who are contemplating or in the initial 
stages of such a program. 


Superintendent Needs Cooperation 


I realize that all of you are not in administrative posi- 
tions in your dioceses but no program can be begun or 
continued by the superintendent alone. The assistance 
of well-informed, qualified and enthusiastic supervisors, 
principals, and teachers is essential, which assistance 
no superintendent is likely to reject. Secondly, if the 
entire program is beyond your immediate personal 
reach, you will find parts of it which can be used on a 
school or even a classroom level. 

A good teacher always made use of visual materials 
of instruction. She collected, mounted and filed pictures 
which could assist her pupils in a better understanding 
of the topic presented. She used the blackboard. She had 
maps, globes and charts. The pictures and illustrations in 
textbooks were employed to best advantage. Fused into 
her teaching methods were all the visual aids available. 
Today, however, science and technology have given to 
education many new tools, most of which are beyond the 
ability of the individual teacher to secure and some 
beyond the individual school. At least cooperative use 
makes for greater efficiency and economy. There seems 
to be no end to these new tools: projectors of all kinds, 
sound film, sound film recording, slide film, slide film 
with turn-table, micro and opaque ; we have three-speed 
record players, micro-grove records, A.M. and F.M. 
radios, public address systems, television, tape recorders 
and tachistoscopes, 16 mm. sound films and 35 mm. 
Slide-films are increasing in quantity and improving in 
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quality. We have tape recordings produced by specialists, 
records and recordings and educational F. M. network 
programs. A planned diocesan program can make all 
or the most desirable of these available to the schools 
and teachers who wish to take advantage of them. 


Administrator Needs Conviction of Value of 
Audio-Visual 


The first and most important step in an audio-visual 
program is one of salesmanship. The administrator must 
first be sold on the general value of the audio-visual and 
secondly on the value of the specific items to be included 
in the program, When this will exists, a way will be 
found. The road is long and difficult. Only a sincere 
aud deep conviction of the values involved will supply 
the perseverance required to complete the journey. Cer- 
tainly a program which improves the education of the 
children and youth in our schools and which makes the 
work of the teacher more effective and less arduous has 
sufficient merit to warrant acceptance. 

Aiter the administrator has sold himself, he must sell 
his associates, his supervisors, his principals, and his 
teachers. Pastors and parent organizations who usually 
deiray the costs may be included, but if the teachers 
themselves are sold, they become the best salesman for 
the others who might be involved in the realization of 
their desires. Audio-visual materials and equipment 
cannot be sold to teachers merely through talks and lit- 
erature. They must be brought into direct contact with 
the equipment ; they must personally experience its oper- 
ation ; they must use it. Actual use, furthermore, dispels 
the fear which most Sisters and women generally have 
of intricate mechanisms or expensive materials. A dio 
cesan plan must contain provisions for accomplishing 
this. 


What Buffalo Did 


Here is the way we did it in Buffalo. As soon as 
projectors became available after the war, the diocese 
purchased one sound-film and one slide projector and 
$1,000 worth of motion picture and slide film. These 
were supplemented with rentals and short and long-term 
loans of some commercial films. This proposition was 
then presented to the schools: any school which wished 
to use the slide-film projector and films or which had 
glass slides of its own, could do so without cost by pick- 
ing up the equipment at the diocesan office. The sound 
projector and films were offered one day a month to 
the first twenty schools applying at a charge of ten cents 
per pupil for the vear. 

We called this our 


school had a regularly assigned day each month. It was 


circuit plan. Each participating 


its responsibility to pick up the films and projector from 
the school immediately preceding it on the schedule and 
rewind all films before turning them over to the next 
school. They were informed in advance of the titles of 
the films, together with a brief description, and the 
erade in which each could be best used. A professional 
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operator supplied by the dealer went to each school the 
first two months and instructed the Sisters in the opera 
tion of the projector. He was on call for any additional 
instruction which was requested. The machine was re 
turned to the dealer for inspection and any adjustments 
or repairs at the end of each month. 

Educationally, it was by no means an ideal program 
but it did bring some of the benefits of sound films to 
the pupils and at the same time sold the teachers on the 
advantages of this medium and of having a projector of 
their own. All of the original schools which participated 
in this circuit plan now have their own machines. 

In order to acquaint our teachers with tape recorders 
we invited the producers of ten of the most widely known 
machines to exhibit their products simultaneously in a 
readily accessible location for three consecutive days. A 
door prize of a recorder and a generous supply of tape 
was given each day. All the exhibitors agreed to place 
a demonstration machine in any school where a faculty 
member expressed an interest at the exhibit. The Dio- 
cese has two recorders which may be borrowed by any 
supervisor or teacher without charge. We found both 
these methods very successful in demonstrating the 
value of films and recorders. 


Audio-Visual Objective 


The objective of an audio-visual program is the avaik 
ability and the efficient use by teachers and principals 
of these tools of instruction. Much of the material and 
equipment are now within the financial means of most 
schools. We have small rural schools equipped with 16 
mm. projectors, slidefilm projectors, tape recorders, 
record players and radios, Through organized group 
purchasing, the basic equipment for a good audio-visual 
program in a school, exclusive of a public address sys 
tem, should not exceed $1,000. Distributed over a five 
year period, the annual cost would not be excessive 
(16 mm. projector and screen, slidefilm projector, tape 
recorder, 3-speed record player, 2 or 3 AM & FM 
radios). The schools should be encouraged to continue 
their subscriptions to illustrated periodicals for clipping 
purposes, to have a vertical picture file in their libraries 
and to supply each classroom with adequate maps and 
charts. If the superintendent requests this information 
on the annual report which the schools file with him, 
and also has the supervisors check on these items when 
they visit the schools, the reaction will be most favorable. 


Administrator’s Role 


The major role of the administrator, then, is to plan. 
to organize, to inform, to stimulate and to encourage the 
schools in securing and effectively using audio-visual 
equipment and material. 

The task of securing 16 mm. sound films is one if 
which the schools need direct diocesan assistance. These 
films are expensive and are used only two or three 
times a year. While a school film library would be ideal, 
the relative cost is prohibitive. A diocesan film library 
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Another Bell & Howell engineering first... Here is @ pace-setting new de- 
s velopment in low-cost sound 
magnetic sound on double-perforated film movies! Now... you can record 
ee ase and play back magnetic sound 
...makes sound movies cost even less! sniiaieeieteantieaiile 
.. with the new Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 202 recording pro- 
jector! 


No longer are you limited to 
single-perforated film for sound 
movies. SOUNDSTRIPE, the mag- 
netic oxide sound track available 
through Bell & Howell laborato- 
ries, can now be applied to any 
16mm movie film. 


Therefore, if you already have 
16mm silent movies which you 
would like to make into sound 
movies, all you need do is have 
this magnetic sound track added 


to the original films. No need to 
lf you have been considering the purchase of the famous Filmosound 202 
..remember, you can now buy it adapted to use double-perforated film. 
lf you already own a Filmosound 202, have it adapted for double-perfor- 
ated film for just $20.00... through your authorized Bell & Howell dealer. 


have them copied on single-per- 
forated film, a tremendous sav- 
ings in the cost of making your 


own sound movies. 
|, BF IMPORTANT: With this new development in sound movie 
n § making, any 16mm movie camera now takes sound 
> § ‘lm. This includes magazine-loading film used in such 
cameras as the exciting, new Bell & Howell 200 
or roll film used in the famous 70-DL and other 
spool-loading 16mm cameras. 
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: Bell & Howell Company 

; 7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

§ Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
; complete information on the making of 
gt low-cost sound movies. I am interested in 
i their use for: 
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1 

i 

i 
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Ask your authorized Bell & Howell dealer about 
ne | making your own sound movies on any 16mm 
| § Movie film. Or get complete information by mail- 
ing this coupon today! 


(CJ Industry [] Church 7] School (j General 


Name 





Address 
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ree makes it fun to : Organization (if any) 
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with delivery service is the way we tried to solve this 
problem. 

At the present time, 750 film titles are immediately 
available to our schools. Approximately 500 of these 
are in our own library. 250 were obtained by gift or 
purchase. The remaining 250 are government, com- 
mercial or public utility films which have been placed 
wtih us on permanent deposit or long-term loan. The 
Buffalo Museum of Science also has an educational film 
library of 250 titles. The group membership which the 
diocese has in this society permits us to use these films. 
The procedure which has been worked out with the lib- 
rary director functions as well as if they were on deposit 
in our own library. 


Selection Committee Offers New Plan 


The circuit program, having outlived its usefulness, 
has been abandoned. We publish a catalog of our films, 
giving title, brief description, running time and the 
grades in which each can be used. From this the schools 
make their choice on a requisition form designating the 
week which they wish each film, and first and second 
choices. These are submitted to the diocesan office at 
the beginning of each semester, When the first choice is 
not available on the requested date, the second one is 
substituted or it is scheduled for a date as near as 
possible to the requested date. This schedule is then 
sent to the school so that each teacher knows the exact 
time when the films she requested will be on hand. 
Though we have several copies of the more popular 
titles, most of our films are in single title. 


Selection Committee Offers New Plan 


While this method is still in use, our film committee 
whose members are continually previewing films and 
without whose recommendation no films are purchased, 
suggested that we experiment with a new plan this year. 
We call it our “packet plan.” 

The committee selected about 150 films of a general 
nature and withdrew them from the catalog. These were 
grouped into packets of 7 or 8 each. Schools wishing to 
use this plan subscribed and each week were sent one of 
these packets. This did not prevent them, however, from 
choosing films remaining in the catalog. The purpose of 
this plan was to acquaint the teachers with more films, 
to get them to use them regularly and to avoid the neces- 
sity of making their own selections. It is too early to 
judge final results, but indications are that while it ac- 
complished some of its objectives, the educational value 
was somewhat diminished. Furthermore, films for 
classes whose teachers were not audio-visual-minded 
were never used. 


Appointment of A-V Director in Each School 


Next year it is our intention to have each principal 
appoint a member of the faculty as audio-visual director 
oi the school. This, we hope, will definitize responsibility 
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for the operation of the program, It will give the asso. 
ciate superintendent in charge of the audio-visual pro. 
gram a responsible contact with each school. It will be 
the duty of the school audio-visual director to organize 
the school program, assist the other teachers in making 
their selections, make recommendations to those who 
are uninformed or indifferent, and submit the complete 
requisition for the school at the beginning of each 
semester. 

Included in our program is a delivery and pick-up 
service. In the metropolitan area, the films are delivered 
to the schools every Monday by messenger and picked 
up at the end of the school day on Thursday. This sched- 
ule gives us time to inspect, repair and rewind the films 
and have them ready for the following week. All films 
are insured against loss and any type of damage. While 
our priests and Sisters are careful in using the films— 
damages are few and usually minor—it gives them a 
sense of security to know that if damage should result, 
the cost is taken care of by the insurance. 

Films are sent bi-weekly to schools beyond the met- 
ropolitan area by parcel post. They are mailed every 
second Monday and must be returned by Thursday of 
the week following their receipt. 


Subjects Most Popular at Present 


The film service operates thirty weeks of the school 
year. During the year just concluded, participating 
schools used an average of 70 films. This varied from 
138 films for the elementary schools in the metropoli- 
tan area to 44 for the elementary schools outside this 
area and 46 for the high schools. There is a wide range 
in the use of various titles but on an average, a film is 
used 8 times a year. The religious, science and Eng- 
lish subjects were the most popular, We also found that 
more films are used, and to better advantage, when 2 
special room is set aside and permanently equipped for 
audio-visual aids. The blacking-out of a classroom, the 
moving of heavy equipment, the setting-up of the pro- 
jector and screen seem to be real obstacles in the regular 
use of sound films. 


Cost to Schools in a Diocesan Program 


The cost of establishing and operating this film lib- 
rary is borne partly by the diocese and partly by the 
participating schools. During the past six years $15,00 
worth of films have been purchased, the diocese directly 
defraying about 75% of this amount. This money was 
obtained by large and small gifts and from the receipts 
of various activities. Schools using the delivery servict 
pay a fee of $25 per pupil in grades 3 through 8 in the 
elementary, and for all pupils in secondary schools 
Since the schools usually secure this money from the 
pupils and since there are comparatively few subject: 
for the kindergarten and primary grades, it was cor 
sidered advisable to eliminate these pupils from th 
school population on which the per capita fee is paid 
However, we have some titles for the primary grade: 
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Here’s three-way help for educators 
with an RCA School Sound System 


1. Helps in administration 3. Helps in student activities 







RCA Sound gives you instant voice contact RCA Sound gives students a new medium for 
with any or all classrooms. Less lost time. group activity. Plays, debates, round-table 
Fewer assemblies. And complete coverage for forums... all these and more are possible via 


vital instructions in emergencies. an RCA Sound System. 

















For this 3-way help, look to RCA Sound 
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Put in the best when you put sound in your school. 
Put in RCA .. . world leader in sound. Every RCA 
System is tailor-made to your requirements. Central 
console is “unit-built” for flexibility, for easy ex- 
pansion later. Conforms to rigid standards of U.S. 
Office of Education and Radio and Television 
Manufacturers’ Association. Entire system is backed 
up by RCA .. . with service available from RCA 
Service Company, if desired. 






Helps in teaching 


RCA Sound brings the whole world of drama, Send coupons for Sound Survey + <i 


the music, and history into the classroom. Students Speen re en ae ee Ey a eee 
000 learn faster because sound makes the subject I RCA SOUND PRODUCTS, Dept. 27V 
ctly more interesting. ; Camden, N. J. 
sii | Without obligation, please arrange to have my 
ipt | school (as checked below) surveyed for sound. 
vice ; () Grammar School C 5 to 10 rooms 
, 1 High School C) 10 to 50 rooms 

the 1 College 1) Over 50 rooms 
ools. 

the SOUND PRODUCTS ; NAME 

jects | 
yt RADIO CORPORATICN | ™ 

con 
* of AMERICA 1 senor 
pail § «NGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. ADDRESS 
rade: in Canade: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal | CITY __ STATE 
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and they are in great demand. No school pays more than 
$100 per year. This means that the per capita cost in 
the larger schools is much less than 25¢. The schools 
outside the metropolitan area which receive their films 
by parcel post pay a flat rate of $25.00 per year. Most 
of them are small. They pay the postage for the return 
of the films and while there are no restrictions on the 
number, they receive films only at two-week intervals. 

This income from the schools in insufficient to main- 
tain the program. It never will replace the films as they 
are worn out. Under good conditions, the life of a film 
is about 75 showings. Our most popular ones after six 
years of use are in need of replacement. It was our hope 
that after a basic library had been established, the income 
from the schools would maintain the program. If we are 
to realize this, it will be necessary to raise the rates. 
However, we want to keep the cost to the individual 
schools as low as possible so that they will not be de- 


terred from using the service. 
Slidefilm Library in Every School 


Sach school should have its own slidefilm library and 
projector. The equipment is comparatively small in 
cost, easily transported, set-up and operated. The films 
and slides are so inexpensive and their life so long that 
any school can accumulate enough for a workable h 
brary. The value of these films should not be under 
estimated. They are excellent teaching tools and the 
quality of those now being produced has greatly im 
proved. They have a very definite place in any audio 
visual program. Here the role of the administrator is to 
keep the schools informed of new releases and recom- 
mend tor purchase those which his committee has ap 
proved, 


Qur record library is small—some 300 records. The 


The Teacher’s Viens on 
BY SISTER MARY ANACLETA., R 


: RECENT TIMES we as educators 


have been challenged by the spectacular 


progress made by the Armed Forces in educational 
programs through audio-visual methods. Do you know 
that much of this progress depended upon the know-how 
supplied by school people expert in this area, as well 
as by generous expenditure of funds and an unusual 
student-learner situation? This progress has set a new 
pace for schools; we realize that we now have at our 
command materials and techniques for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

I should like to explore the function of many types 
of visual, audio, and audio-visual aids and the proper 
way to utilize them. I hope too to have time to say 
something of the advantages and limitations connected 


*Address given at the third session of the CAVE convention. 
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majority are for the music department to use in appre. 
ciation courses. They are kept in the diocesan office 
where any school may pick them up. There is no fe 
for their use. We have some adult education records 
which are extensively used by parent organizations and 
study clubs. 


School Interest Causes Dealer to Establish 
Prerecorded Tape Library 


\s a result of the interest in our tape recorder exhibit, 
a local dealer establised a library of over 2,000 projes- 
sionally-made tape recordings. A catalog has been pul 
lished from which the schools can make their selections 
‘They send in their tape and the requested transcription 
is placed upon it. There is no charge for this service 
other than the cost of mailing. 

Iducation is too important to the individual and so- 
ciety to neglect any effort that will make it more effec- 
ive. It is a difficult process for the giver and the re- 
ceiver. Any proven technique or medium which will 
inake it easier and better merit adoption. The new basic 
audio-visual aids have been proven to be effective instru- 
iments of education. The diocesan-type organization of 
the Catholic Church and its schools make it possible for 
every Catholic school to have and to use them, 

It takes only a spark to start a raging conflagration 
Your presence here indicates your interest. We tr 
that what you hear and see at this convention will in- 
crease and stimulate it, and that you will leave here 
as a glowing ember, not as a firefly lighting up onh 
vourself. Let your enthusiasm enkindle an interest 1 
all with whom you come in contact so that your school, 
your community, vour diocese will be enflamed and fror 
the flames wil rise phenix-like a program of audi 
visual education, 


Audio-Visual Education* 


5.M., St. Xavier College, Chicago 15, Illinois 
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any model Viewlex Projector 


free wohen you buy YAF kilmstrips 


300 watt model V44SL free 300 watt model V22CL free 500 watt model V25CL free 
with $180 purchase. with $240 purchase. with $330 purchase. 


You make your own selection of filmstrips at catalog 
prices — 390 titles now available. 


plus 


special introductory offer! 


This attractive statuette of “The Madonna and 
Child” FREE to each Catholic educator requesting 
a salesman to call to explain in detail the YAF film- 
strip purchase plans. A $1. 25 value. 


plus This attractive 8” statuette of ‘The Infant of 
Prague,” beautifully hand painted, FREE if you 
order any set of YAF Filmstrips at catalog prices 


providing your order totals $15 or more. A 
$3.00 value. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y 

(_] Please have a silane call on or about 
to explain the YAF purchase plans. Send me my free 
““Madonna”’ statuette. This offer does not require 
any purchase. 

[_] Please send my free copy of the YAF Filmstrip catalog. 
I understand that if I order any set of YAF materials 
priced at $15 or more, I will receive free a statuette of 
the “Infant of Prague.” 

(_] My order is attached. Please send me my free statuette. 
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with their use, as well as the problems that confront 
every teacher and then perhaps hint at a few of the 
solutions. 

Teachers have always had a familiarity with a wide 
range of visual aids: maps, charts, globes, sand tables, 
pictures, displays, and the inreplaceable chalk-board. 
These I shall pass over in this discussion; they have 
been under consideration in your educational programs. 

An appraisal of the value of the modern visual-audio 
aids would show that they effect a remarkable saving 
in the time required for learning. They add to retention 
of learning. They make learning vivid and reenforce 
other methods of learning. All in all audio-visual makes 
a tremendous contribution to the development of mean- 
ing. Student interest will motivate the initial phase in 
a unit of study if the audio-visual approach is used; 
as a technique in review it is of immeasurable value. 

The advantages far outweigh any disadvantages or 
limitations. Perhaps the most common of the latter is 
the temptation to make the aids take the place of the 
teacher. Remember, audio-visual methods are supple- 
mentary to other teaching methods, 

Some times it is said that audio-visual aids are in- 
volved, they need planning for effectiveness; they need 
selection for an exact teaching purpose. Are these 
limitations particular to the audio-visual? Are they not 
common to most tools. The fact simply is that the 
teacher needs more familiarity with them. So I say, 
just help yourself. Develop your own background. Not 
until materials are easily available and not until teachers 
approach each situation with enthusiasm in using the 
teaching tool that can do the most effective job, shall 
we reach maturity in the field of audio-visual education. 


Extent of Use; Problems 


When and to what extent should a teacher use these 
aids? Use the aid at the time it fits the lesson, Not 
next week or next month. Today, now, when it can 
be integrated with the lesson. Repeat its use as often 
as necessary. To what extent should they be used? No 
one can exactly say the extent to which these materials 
and techniques should be used in any situation. An in- 
crease in quantity or use guarantees nothing; they 
should be a constituent part of the program, and evalu- 
ated in terms of the best teaching that can be done at 
the particular time with the particular subject matter 
being studied. 

What are some of the problems connected with the 
use of AV? 

1. The problem of expense, especially of motion pic- 
tures ; this has not been solved except by individual 
school systems, Therefore, we need temporarily to 
be on the alert for films offered at low rental or 
those on the free list—provided that these have 
merit and meet our needs. 


. So many of these materials are not evaluated, and 
teachers lose enthusiasm. 


. Many audio-visual materials are hard to find 

. The time problem. Aids must be procured and must 
be returned at a designated time that makes it in. 
convenient. I am thinking particularly of getting 
borrowed films back to a library within a specified 
period. 

5. The problem of over-lapping—so many of the fac- 
ulty wanting materials at the same time. Appoint- 
ment of an audio-visual director for the school will 
minimize this difficulty. 

6. The mechanics of projection, Pupils eager and apt 
can be found to relieve us of all attention to me- 
chanics. 

These are some of the problems which arise daily in 
audio-visual. Some of them can be solved with the help 
of the administration; others are individual and must 
be solved locally. 

What to use? This is our next concern. The selection 
of the audio-visual aid is the product of a series of com- 
promises: compromises with the class schedule of the 
school, especially in the case of radio ; compromises with 
the ideal or most concrete aid; compromises with the 
school funds for instructional materials. 


One Teacher’s Experiences 


I shall now go on to give you some of the experiences 
{ have had in using audio-visual aids on various levels, 
I shall take the particular aid, give a very brief descrip- 
tion of it, and then give some of the uses made of it. 

The Slide Projector: It may bea 2 x 2,a3 x 4 model. 
It may even be a combination of three, filmstrip, 2 x 2, 
3 x 4 slides. You may prefer three separate machines; 
this might be preferable for a large student body to pro- 
cure better distribution. Many schools today are build- 
ing a slide library, a gradual process year by year. At 
almost any public library or at some other center, suit- 
able slides may be had on loan. 

A very important type of slide is the home made slide. 
Teachers on all levels will find those of their own mak- 
ing a splendid tool for instruction. In the lower grades 
they serve the same purpose as flash cards, pages from 
charts, even as a supplement to your picture file. You 
may use them for your word drill, sentence drill or for 
review. On the upper level a dozen and one uses can 
be found. Drill work in arithmetic, for speed, accuracy 
as well as for beginning a new unit. 

A 3% x 4 slide is just right for forms used in bibliog- 
raphy, footnotes, various forms of note-cards. Throw 
these on the screen for introducing these materials and 
later for review. One important advantage is their avail- 
ability for repetition. 

An important item is the student-made slide. The 
student takes the teacher’s place and makes his own re- 
search basic materials, using them to great advantage 
for the entire class when he reports on the written paper. 
An alert teacher on any level will find these slides of 
much value. Even on the college level I have used them 
for teaching and reviewing fundamentals, basic skills. 
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Filmstrips 

















Closely allied to slides are filmstrips. These really are 
identical with slides but are prearranged in a particular 
sequence to form a unit. This organization is both good 
and bad. With slides you can always insert new material. 
The filmstrip is closed. 


The use of filmstrips has grown rapidly during the 
past school years, partly because manufacturers have 
issued mature, well-edited strips valuable as teaching 
aids. 

Teachers are coming to appreciate the valuable aid the 
filmstrip is. There is no limit to the selections for school 
use. Money spent for this visual aid is a sound invest- 
ment. By degrees you can build up a filmstrip library 
owned by your school. 


Personally, I do not worry about the lack of com- 
mercial filmstrips for use in school, Today as never be- 
fore, pictures of value come to us in magazines. From 
these I make my own “filmstrips.” They might not run 
the standard size, but I use pictures up to 9 x 11, hinge 
them together for a unit to be studied and, without 
further ado, flash them on the screen by means of the 
opaque projector. 







Using Opaque Projector 




























During the course of the school year I make various 
uses of this opaque projector. It is a must in English at 
any level. All the things I suggested for use with slides 
apply here to even better advantage. For the teacher 
there is no better way to teach outlining. The topical or 
sentence outline can be projected so that the student gets 
both form and relationships. Titles, margins, indenta- 
tions, capitals, small letters, numbers, all these headings 
become bold face type. It is much easier for the instruc- 
tor to point out logical relationships, subordination— 
all those techniques necessary for good outlining when 
itis projected on the screen. 


The student can find no better way to improve his 
compositions. Under the opaque projector it takes on 
new interest. The teacher-corrections stand out. The 
class has an opportunity to discuss good and bad features 
much more so than if they depended only on their ears. 
You can imagine the time saved, how many more themes 


V Ft can be discussed in a period when shown on the screen. 
Try it. 
. I believe the greatest use of this projector is made 
ad | “hen an audio-aid is combined with it. The pictures, 
jl. | "Ps, may be accompanied with music, with an explana- 
tion, a story recorded on tape, much the same way that 
he | ‘lmstrips are using sound, only our sound is original! 
re- Just a few days ago one of the Sister students in our 
ge | ‘ummer course used this device. Interested in Bolivia, 
er. § ‘te had one of her third grade boys act as narrator read- 
of § %g letters he had written while there to his friend back 
em J ome. These letters were played back during class the 
lls. § "xt day as Sister did the map and picture tour. It made 
avery effective presentation. 
itor 
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LAND OF OUR LADY 


SERIES 


A NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY SERIES 
FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS — GRADES 4 TO 8 
under the editorial direction and supervision of the 

following outstanding educators: 
Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., Editor in Chief; Sister M. 
Veronica, S.P.B.V., M.A., Assistant Editor-in-Chief; Rt. Rev. 


Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Co-Editor; and Rev. Patrick 
J. Roche, Ph.D., Co-Editor 
































Now ready 
BEARERS OF FREEDOM 


By Sister M. Veronica, S.P.B.V. 


for the intermediate grades. 384 pages, 70 illustrations, 

printed in 3 colors. 5 full-page maps printed in 4 colors. 
Net to schools, $1.74 

The next book to be published will be GUARDIAN OF 


FREEDOM, for the upper grades. This will be ready for the 
Spring Term, 1953. 


The other three books of the LAND OF OUR LADY series are 
now in preparation and will be ready in 1953. 
























In this way, teachers and pupils will be provided with a 
complete course in American and Old World History. 













COMPLETE TEACHING AIDS: 


l Based on the Unit plan, the style of presentation of each 

* text is simple, direct, and easily comprehended by students 
of the grade for which it is designed. This in itself eliminates 
much of the burden of teaching. 


















2 Ample Testing material, study exercises, and pupil activities 
* are provided at the end of each chapter and unit in every 
book. This material serves not only to lighten the teacher’s 
work, but helps in fixing in the minds of the students the 
salient features of each chapter. 











3 Unit outlines are provided at the beginning of each unit 
* followed by unit previews. Each chapter contains its own 
chapter preview. 






4 Illustrations in color and black-and-white, together with 
* pictorial charts, time-lines, and easy-to-follow maps are 
coordinated with the material of the text. 








5 Complete teachers’ manuals are provided for each book of 
* the series. These manuals give the teacher a complete method 
of presenting each chapter, thus reducing to a minimum the 
time necessary in preparing the lesson. Teachers’ manuals 
also contain complete keys for testing material and study 
exercises contained in the texts. 


TEACHER'S TEXTS 


I TEACH CATECHISM, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A. 
A complete explanation of the questions and answers of the 
Official Revised, 1941, Editions of Baltimore Catechisms No. 1 
and 2. Correlated with Bible History, Church History, the Church 
Year, Liturgy and the Lives of the Saints. Vol. 1, Grades 1 & 2, 
net, $2.60; Vol. 2, Grades 3, 4, 5, net, $3.00; Vol. 3, Grades 6, 
7, 8, net, $4.20 


AIMS AND METHODS IN TEACHING RELIGION. A text for 
use in Seminaries, Novitiates and Normal Schools. Rev. J. K. 
Sharp, net, $4.75 


CATHOLIC TRUTH IN SURVEY, Rev. Ferdinand Falque, 
S.T.D. A 2-volume Comprehensive Religion Course for the 4 
Years of High School. Book 1—God Our Creator (lst and 2nd 
years), Paper, net 81¢, cloth, net, $1.23. Book 2—Christ Our 
Redeemer (3rd and 4th years), paper, net, $1.05, cloth, net, $1.50. 


ANECDOTES AND EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATING THE CATH- 
oe a Rev. F. Spirago—Rev. J. J. Baxter, 
net, -00. 


CATECHISM EXPLAINED, THE, Rev. F. Spirago—Rev. R. F. 
Clarke, S.J., net, $5.75. 


SEX EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN CHASTITY, Rev. F. M. 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap., net, $4.00. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS, Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. A Defense 
of the Catholic Faith. Edited by Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D. 
538 pages, net, $4.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Rev. W. 
Wilmers, S.J. A detailed exposition of Catholic Apologetics, 
Dogmatic and Mora] Theology. 532 pages, net, $3.50. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM. Rev. 
Thomas L. Kinkead. Practical helps for students and Teachers 
of Christian Doctrine, amplifying and explaining the answers 
of the Catechism. 393 pages, net, $2.75. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Telephone ALgonquin 4-3053 
BOSTON 10 © CHICAGO 6 @ CINCINNATI 1 @ SAN FRANCISCO 3 



































































































Overhead Projector Offers Advantages 


Are you iooking for a unique assembly program? 
Then use the overhead projector, Its chief advantage 
lies in the fact that the teacher may remain facing her 
class as she uses this type of projector. She may write, 
draw, explain as she does so and never turn away from 
her audience. Some of the latest models are equipped 
with added features: adaptable for slides, filmstrips, 
multiple tachistoscopic slides, microslides and even a 
glass cage for live insects to be projected. 

Colleges today recognize students listening deficiencies 
and have made a change in their Freshman English pro- 
grams accordingly, centering them around reading, 
writing, speaking and listening. Audio aids play a big 
part in this new emphasis, and it is essential that we 
use them to assist in establishing good listening habits 
among our students on any level, teaching them to listen 
attentively, intelligently, critically. This is teaching them 
to live not only for tomorrow but for today. 

The function of listening is a recent discovery. Re- 
search is being carried on now, and we find such articles 
appearing as “Measurement of Listening Ability,” 
“Needed Research in Listening,” “Effect of Training 
on Listening.” As teachers we are interested in any de- 
vice that will improve listening habits among our stu- 
dents. 


Motion Picture Films 


The common type of audio instruction is recording 
with motion pictures, which combine audio and visual. 
llowever, do we not find frequently that while the pic- 
torial material has a wide range of interest and compre- 
hension, the sound fits only a particular age or grade 
level? Do not the students react unfavorably at times? 
Have you found those on the higher grades a bit resent- 
ful—looking down their noses perhaps ? 

What to do? Substitute your own sound in either of 
two ways: 

1. Put your own narration on a tape recorder. 

2. Record the sound on film, magnetically, using the 
new projectors designed for this purpose. 

While on the subject of films, one comes to the ques- 
tion: Are they really of value in education? No one can 
deny the particular advantage in history. One can re- 
capture time; span great distances. Even the silent 
movie here is of tremendous help. The wide selection 
today of masterpieces in literature, the novel, drama, 
short story, poetry, every type—brings classics into 
every classroom. 


Radio in Education 


This brings us to the use of perhaps the greatest lis- 
tening device: radio, Students spend much more time 
listening to radio than they do in reading. Why not 
utilize this out-of-school listening and make it an effec- 
tive medium for education? Since every broadcast affects 
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some change in the listener, why not use effective radio 
techniques to produce learning ? 

An important consideration is the purpose. Before 
bringing a radio program to our students we must ask 
ourselves some basic questions: Does it enrich the cur- 
riculum? Does it arouse student interest or is it a means 


of teaching basic material? For instance, a news pro- 


gram in its various forms is a popular feature and usual- 
lv supplementary ; a program dealing with place geogra- 
phy uses basic material. 

What programs? Needless to say, the most effective 
types of programs are those especially designed for 
schools. The ideal is found where school systems own 
and operate their own stations, the teachers writing the 
scripts integrating the presentation into the curriculum, 
Such a program is being inaugurated into the Chicago 
Catholic school system over Station WFJL. 

Many of the radio programs prove so valuable that 
one would like them for permanent use. And so we wel- 
come recording into our school program. It has been 
said that a recording is to the ear what a motion picture 
is to the eye, each with a high degree of realism. The 
teacher must make her choice of the type of recording: 
disc, wire, or tape to suit the purpose and occasion and 
of course the equipment. 


Tape Recording in all School Subjects 


Tape recording alone, without other aid is an im- 
portant means of instrugtion. Magnetic tape carries the 
inessage verbatim. To the student it spells magic. It 
proves his best critic in speech, quality of voice, diction, 
effectiveness. A round table, panel, or well-rounded class 
discussion takes on new vitality with tape. Text book 
problems become front page news ; each student assumes 
the importance of a Kaltenborn. There’s a fluency, a 
vibrancy in the new reading lesson on page 72. For some 
years educators have recognized the importance of te 
cording in the field of music and of speech. Today its 
use is recognized in all fields in the daily round of school. 

Another and more important use of the recorder is 
as an aid for visual equipment. I have already pointed 
out its use in connection with narration to accompany 
silent films. Why not use it with your slides, filmstrips 
and opaque projector. Have the students make up the 
narration. 

A third and most valuable use for it is as a teacher's 
aid in recording out of school radio programs. Many 
of these you will want to bring into your English classes 
for development of good listening habits, for critical 
thinking, for dictation, detection of propaganda, loaded 
words, examples of good or poor organization, for the 
writing of summaries, or for real appreciation. These 
recordings give the teacher the opportunity of preaudit- 
ing in order to build the lesson around it. 

Sefore tape became so popular, many schools were 
equipped with disc recorders. Under some condition: 
and for various purposes the disc is of more service 


1. It affords the opportunity for each individual to have 
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a “copy.” Every home these days has a record player 







ALL STEEL 


FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


of some sort, and the student takes great pride in 
bringing home his own record. 
2. The teacher may use individual discs for students, 
recording their progress at intervals. This is espeeial- 
ly true in learning a foreign language. 
3. Discs are preferable to tape in making short record- 
ings, just enough for one or two sides of the disc. 


Summary 





To summarize: teachers who have used the methods 
and materials of audio-visual education know that they 
are here to stay. They are the modern means of meeting 








modern educational objectives. Their values have been ® Holds 336 115” Film strip 
cans ® Each can held in sepa- 
rate compartment ® Individ- 
ual and master index ® Holds 
film strips of varying lengths 
® Adjustable dividers in each 
drawer @® Six removable 
drawers with back stops ® 





established by research and by experience of the Armed 
Forces, and by industry during World War II. 
‘To be just as effective in the classroom, their use 


















must be based on the same precision, cooperation, and 






efliciency that govern technological society outside the 






school; in return these aids will improve instruction. Pen cetenhenn Sin aaahaninds 
Film Cabinets @ Projection Tables 
Rewinds ® Splicers 

Editing Aids © Reels — Cans 







Do not make use of visual aids, of audio ‘aids, of 







audio-visual aids just because everybody is doing so. 





Rather | would have you carry away with you today Send for Free Illustrated Cateleg. 
this question: “How can the student learn the most in 
the least time and remember it the longest?” Your an- 


swer is use audio-visual methods. 
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Msgr. Holbe! (talk on p. 119) is pictured at right examining 
an auditorium model projector in company with Msgr. Quigley 
left) and Father Michael Mullen, C.M., who also spoke at the | 
CAVE Convention. BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


ers 
ally e@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
SSes EXHIBITORS AT CAVE CONVENTION @ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 


| | @ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 
e CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 


American Optical Company, Instrument Division 
Box A, Buffalo 15. N. Y. (Humboldt 4000, Ext. 250) 


the J Exhibiting: Model Delineascopes, MC, Performer, VAC, Gk, D. ¢ RUBBER SHOES—long.-life, replaceable 

jes¢ B American School Publishing Corporation @ THREE SEAT STYLES—formed steel; formed plywood; 
dit: 47) Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (MU 5-5252) imitation-leather upholstered 

! Exhibiting : Magazines: “The American School and University” | 


and “The School Executive.” ae ne 
Ampro Corporation 


“835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. (BR 8-4500) | aoa FOR Ay * che * 

Exhibiting : Ampro magnetic-optical recording projectors ; 16mm | Sanaa, THCUCHT ealilig ly 
dr > i or . " ~ > 
Premier-30; tape recorder. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Arel Ine B . : ° ed eas 
? we Pa ranch Offices and Distributor Principal Cities 
416 Shaw, St. Louis 10, Mo. (Si 0600) : e St Wi 
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Audio-Master Corporation 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (MUrray Hill 3-3881) 
Exhibiting : Transcription and record players, tape recorders and 
playbacks, recording tape, educational records, slidefilms. 
Audio-Visual Supply Company, Inc. 
247 Broadway, Laguna Beach, Calif. (4-3526) 
Exhibiting: Electric timing device and power filmstrip cleaner 
and rewinder. 
Automatic Projection Corporation 
29 W. 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. (Longacre 4-3222) 
Exhibiting: New “Soundview” 35mm automatic and manual 
sound slidefilm projector, high or low frequency. Introducing 
new remote-control pushbutton 35mm slidefilm projector ; new 
35mm remote control pushbutton slidefilm projector, adaptable 
for 2x2 and bantam transparencies. 
A-V Tape Libraries 
730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (PL 7-3091) 
Exhibiting : A-V tape library of pre-recorded music on tape, and 
tape duplicating facilities. 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. (Locust 3000) 
Exhibiting: Balopticon projectors and Micro projectors. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. (HA 7-6990) 
Exhibiting: Room darkening window shades. 
Bell and Howell Company 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Il]. (AMbassador 2-1600) 
Exhibiting : Motion picture equipment. 
Charles Beseler Company 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. (BI 8-7280) 
Exhibiting: Vu-Lyte opaque projectors; Vu-Graph overhead 
projectors, stereopticons. 
Burke and James, Inc. 
321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (HA 7-8393) 
Exhibiting : Screen Scriber. 
Business Screen Magazines, Inc. 
7064 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. (BR 4-8234) 
Exhibiting : Audio-visual publication ; handbooks and film guides ; 
direct mail division. 
Califone Corporation 
1041 N. Sycamore, Los Angeles 38, Calif. (HU 2-2353) 
Exhibiting: Transcription players, sound systems, tape recorder. 
Cathedral Films, Ine. 
140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. (CH 8-6637) 
Exhibiting : Latest releases of 16mm sound films and 35mm film- 
strips. 
The Catholic Educator (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.) 
53 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. (COrtlandt 7-2621) 
Exhibiting: “The Catholic Educator” magazine. 
Church-Craft Pictures, Inc. 
3312 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (FRanklin 6676) 
Exhibiting : Complete library of Church-Craft slides and film- 
strips; 16mm sound films—Bible Teaching Films and the 
God’s Wonders series. 
Church Screen Productions 
625 Skyview Dr., Nashville 6, Tenn. (3-0122-R) 
Exhibiting: Church and school filmstrips. 
W. D. Clapp Company 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (FR 2-7100) 
Exhibiting: “Roll-About” projection tables. 
Jack C. Coffey Co. 
1124 Greenleaf, Wilmette, Ill. (Wilmette 2298) 
Exhibiting: Filmstrip library plan cabinets; Filmstrip projector 
stand; Filmstrip Wall-file; Filmstrip Visible Record System. 
Commercial Picture Equipment, Ine. 
1567 W. Homer St., Chicago 22, Ill. (EV 4-0330) 
Exhibiting: Roll-A-Lock projection tables, Sto-A-Way and 
Fast-Fold projection screens. 
Compco Corporation 
2251 W. St. Paul Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. (EV 4-1000) 
Exhibiting: Reels and cans, fibre shipping cases, slide-making 
material, 
Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. (Mohawk 7000) 
Exhibiting: Religious motion picture films and 35mm filmstrips. 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
70 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. (5-7941) 
Exhibiting : Connecticut continuous tape magazine cartridge and 
“Tellit” robot controlled tape playback. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 45, Ill. (DEarborn 2-7676) 
Exhibiting: Coronet Instructional Films. 
Creative Educational Society, Inc. 
530 N. Front, Mankato, Minn. (2350) 
Exhibiting: Visualized Curriculum Series. 
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Crestwood Recorder Corporation 

221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. (AN 3-6472) 

Exhibiting : Crestwood 1952 line of three tape recorders. 

Curriculum Films, Inc. 

10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. (MU 5-3101) 

Exhibiting: Filmstrips. 

Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 

2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. (DI 2-9200) 

Exhibiting: Complete line of projection screens, and new line 
of tripod screens to be shown for first time. 

De Vry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. (LIncoln 9-5200) 

Exhibiting: 16mm sound motion picture projectors. 

Du Kane Corporation 

St. Charles, Ill. (Mansfield 6-6446) 

Exhibiting : Sound slidefilm projectors, automatic filmstrip pro. 

jectors, tape recorders. 

Eastman Kodak Company 

343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. (LOcust 6000) 

Exhibiting : 16mm cameras and projectors, slide projectors, movie 
accessories. 

Educational Screen 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. (DEarborn 2-3190) 

Exhibiting: Educational Screen magazine; The Blue Book oj 
16mm Films. 


Electro-Chemical Products Corporation 

60 Franklin St., East Orange, N. J. (OR 4-1060) 

Exhibiting : Ecco #1500 anti-static film cleaner and conditioner 
plus applicator for use. 


Emperor Films, Inc. - 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. (Oregon 5-6638) 
Exhibiting: 16mm sound non-theatrical entertainment films, 


Eye Gate House, Inc. . 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (ST 4-9151) 
Exhibiting: Filmstrips, filmstrip cabinets. 


Family Films, Inc. ; es oe 

8840 W. Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. (CR 5-5186) __ 

Exhibiting: Motion Pictures—l6mm religious modern and bibi- 
cal. 


Film and Audio-Visual World 

1159 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. (HU 2-3253) 
Exhibiting : Audio-visual magazines and services. 

Film News (Sairlee Enterprises, Inc.) 4 
444 Central Park, West, New York 25, N. Y. (MO 6-3058) 
Exhibiting: Film News magazine. 


Forway Industries, Inc. ee ire ale 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. (CO 5-6767) j 
Exhibiting: Forway 16mm sound projectors; Forway editor. 


The FR Corporation 

951 Brook Ave., New York 56, N. Y. (CY 3-5400) ae 

Exhibiting: FR Port-A-View portable 35mm slide projection 
viewer. 


Golde Manufacturing Company 

4888 N. Clark, Chicago 40, Ill. (HA 1-2444) 

Exhibiting: Slide projection equipment, slide changers, acces- 
sories. 


Haldion Films, Inc. , 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Exhibiting: 16mm motion pictures. 


Hamilton Electronics Corporation 

2726 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. (BRiargate 4-6373) | 

Exhibiting: Transcription and record players, amplifiers and 
public address systems. 


The Harwald Company : 

1216 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. (DAvis 8-7070) _ 

Exhibiting: The Inspect-O-Film, the Shopper Stopper, ithe 
Group-Think-O-Meter, the ADmatic continuous slide projec- 
tor. 


Illustravox Division, Electro Engineering and Manufacturing 
Company 

627 W. Alexandrine, Detroit 1, Michigan (TEmple 2-2330) | 

Exhibiting: Complete line of Illustravox sound slidefilm equip- 
ment. 


The Jam Handy Organization Ba ne ad 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (TRinity 5-2450) 
Exhibiting : Educational filmstrips and 16mm motion pictures. 


Library of Congress 

Attn: Merton J. Foley, Chief, Building and Grounds, __ 

Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. (STterling 40. 
Ext. 201) 
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Exhibiting: Library of Congress service of printed catalog cards 
for motion pictures and filmstrips; publications: “Catalog of 
Copyright Entries: Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, Parts 12 
and 13”; “Motion Pictures 1912-39,” 

Carl F. Mahnke Productions 

215 E. 3rd St., Des Moines 9, Iowa (3-4885) 

Exhibiting : Occupational information films. 

Manning-Birch Catalogs, Inc. : 

840 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. (MA 8-0399) 

Exhibiting: Advertising catalogs. 

Masco Electronic Sales Corporation 

32-28 49th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. (YE 2-3400) 

Exhibiting : Magnetic tape recorders, transcription players, school 
broadcast systems. 

0. J. Me Clure Talking Pictures 

1115 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. (CAnal 6-4914) 

Exhibiting: Sound slide-film machines, record players, public 
address equipment. 

Mohawk Business Machines Corporation 

47 West St., New York 6, N. Y. (WH 4-1650) 

Exhibiting: “Message Repeater.” 

Monson Corporation 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (WHitehall 4-0393) 

Exhibiting: Wilcox-Gay tape recorder and accessories. 

Moody Bible Institute 

820 N. LaSalle, Chicago 10, Ill. (MI 2-1570) 

Exhibiting: 16mm sound motion pictures; 35mm _filmstrips, 
sound and silent ; 16mm film shorts for school and TV use. 

Movie-Mite Corporation 

1116 Truman Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo. (HArrison 7841) 

Exhibiting: “Movie-Sound 8” magnetic sound 8mm projector; 
Movie-Mite 16mm sound projector. 

Myers and Company, Ine. 

501-503 Gage Blvd., Topeka, Kansas (3-0521) 

Exhibiting : Yearbooks. 

National Council of Churches, Division of Christian 
Education 

79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. (WE 9-0944) 

Exhibiting: Visual Education Fellowship display; regional and 
international audio-visual workshop displays (religious audio- 
visual activities ). 

National School Supply Company, Inc. 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. (3-2824) 

Exhibiting: Mastercraft plastic drapes and window shades. 

Newcomb Audio Products Company 

6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. (HOllywood 9-5381 ) 

Exhibiting: Transcription players, AM radio receiver. 

Neumade Products Corporation 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. (LO 3-6873) 

Exhibiting: Complete film library equipment. 

Official Films, Inc. 

776 Grand Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. (MOrsemere 6-8422) 

Exhibiting: 1952 catalogs and previews of new fall and winter 
releases. 

Paillard Products, Inc. 

265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Murray Hill 9-5240) 

Exhibiting: Bolex Stereo with magnetic sound. 

The Pentron Corporation 

221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago 16, Ill. (VI 2-7234) 

Exhibiting: Tape recorders, tape players, phonographs, mike 
mixer, tape recording accessories. 

Pictorial Films, Inc. 

1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Sacramento 2-6618) 

Exhibiting: Motion Pictures. 

Audio-Visual Division, Popular Science Publishing Company 

353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (MUrray Hill 5-5400) 

Exhibiting: 35mm _ filmstrips. 

Post Pictures Corporation 

115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. (LU 2-4870) 

Exhibiting: Entertainment motion pictures. 

Projectograph Corporation 

23 Church St., Oshkosh, Wis. (Blackhawk 7400) 

Exhibiting: Projectograph. 

Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 

2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill. (CRawford 7-6300) 

Exhibiting: Radiant “Classroom” screen, Radiant “Educator” 
and “Jiffy” screens; complete line of Radiant portable tripod, 
wall, and wall and ceiling screens. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division 

Camden, N. J. (Woodlawn 3-8000) 

Exhibiting: 16mm sound-silent motion picture projectors; mag- 
netic recorder projector; audio-visual accessories. 

Reeves Soundcraft Corporation 

10 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. (PLaza 9-2644) 

mahiting Reeves magnetic recording tape ; tape chest; Magna- 
tripe. 
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Confirmation Day becomes outstanding for young 
children dressed in these lovely scarlet and white 
Confirmation Robes. The ceremony takes on added 
significance; distracting style differences are gone 
and the children appear in equal becomingness. Ex- 
pense is no burden because Moore Confirmation 
Robes are rented inexpensively for the days needed. 
The lovely Robes fit perfectly, arrive in plenty of time 
individually packaged 
for easy handling, 
and transportation - 
charges are prepaid. goe? ¢ 
Now in nationwide 

use by Catholic par- be 
ishes of all sizes. ; te. 

Write today for com- h 2 

plete information and ° j 
illustrated brochure. 4! 
Or request sample ] 
outfits; no obligation. | 
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E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Cailf. 








also makers of caps and gowns * girls’ gym suits 





e sturdy 
e easy to store 


IDEAL 
Ce RES 


: e easy to clean 
folding tables 7 


Count all the things you want in a folding table and 
you'll find them all in IDEAL utility folding tables. 
Curved legs allow for maximum seating capacity. 
Smooth tops are mar and stain resistant, clean easily. 
Locking device assures against collapse. Only 3 
inches thick when folded. They're IDEAL! 


HANOVER 


SALES COMPANY 
Dept.2 27 York St., Hanover, Penna. 


Good territories still open for dealers 
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The Religious Film Association, Inc. 

220 F ifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. (Oregon 9-2968) 

Exhibiting: New religious films. 

Rek-O-Kut Company 

38-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1 .N. Y. (St. 4-7062) 

Exhibiting : Disc recorders ; high-fidelity phonographs ; variable 
speed players. 

Revere Camcra Company 

320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16, Ill, (CA 5-7900) 

Exhibiting : Revere sound projectors and tape recorders. 

C. R. Skinner Company 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Calif. (GA 1-7370) 

Exhibiting: Slide E-Z light control curtains. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

1345 W. Diversey Pwky., Chicago 14, Ill. (LA 5-1500) 

Exhibiting: 35mm filmstrip and 2x2 slide projectors ; accessories 
and materials. 

Spindler and Sauppe 

2201 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. (DUnkirk 9-1288) 

Exhibiting: “Selectroslide” automatic slide projector with re- 
mote control for 2x2 slides. New Selectrovision projection 
screen for daylight projection. 

Squibb-Taylor, Inc. 

1213 S. Akard St., Dallas 1, Texas (PR 3597) 

Exhibiting: Taylor “Spotlight” opaque projector and accessories. 

Standard Projector and Equipment Company, Inc. 

7106 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. (NIles 7-8928) 

Exhibiting : Standard 500-watt filmstrip and slide projector. 

The Strong Electric Corporation 

87 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio (GArfield 3091) 

Exhibiting: A. C. Arc slide projector for large screens. 

Television Associates 

East Michigan St., Michigan City, Ind. (7-7207) 

Exhibiting: Continuous film magazines, continuous tape maga- 
zines, daylight screens. 

Three Dimension Company 

4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Tl. (MU 5-1870) 

Exhibiting: Filmstrip projectors. 

United World Films, Inc. 

1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. (TR 6-5200) 

Exhibiting: Castle films, United World features, educational 
films. 


Unusual Films 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, S. C. (2-6711) 

Exhibiting: Films: Light of the World, Vesper Melodies, Yoy 
Can't Win, MacBeth, and Pound of Flesh. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation 

Davenport Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa (3-9917) 

E xhibiting : Victor 16mm sound motion picture projectors ; Vic- 
tor “Magnesound” recording attachment for Victor lomm 
projectors ; accessories. 

Victorlite Industries, Inc. 

5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 

Exhibiting: Various models of the VisualCast. 

Viewlex, Inc. 

35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Ex 2-0100) 

Exhibiting: Combination slide and filmstrip projectors; sound 
slide and stripfilm projectors; automatic projectors and re- 
mote control projectors. 

The Vita-Lite Screen Company 

239 A St.. San Diego 1, Calif. (Main 9101) 

Exhibiting: Vita glass and molded plastic screens. 

Wallach and Associates 

1532 Hillcrest Rd., Cleveland 18, Ohio (YE 2-2353) 

Exhibiting: Allmetal Sectional Dis-cabinets ; Allmetal Sectional 
Tape Recording Reel Cabinets. 

Webster Electric Company 

1900 Clark St., Racine, Wisc. (3-3511) 

Exhibiting: Ekotape tape recorders. 

Webster-Chicago Corporation 

5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. (TUxedo 9-8500) 

Exhibiting: Tape and wire magnetic recorders—fonografs. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Lamp Division 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Department, MacArthur Ave,, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Exhibiting: Photographic lamps; featuring projection lamps 
with exclusive Westinghouse “Floating Bridge” supported 
filament coils. 

The H. W. Wilson Company 

950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. (L.Udlow 8-8400) 

Exhibiting “Educational Film Guide”; “Educational Filmstrip 
Guide.” 

1. America Films, Ine. 

18 E. 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. (LE 2-4111) 

E xhibiting : Films, filmstrips, Viewlex projectors, filmstrip dis- 

play trays. 


“an epoch making work” 


“This is an extraordinary and an epoch-making work. It opens up 
and explores a whole new field of Catholic Biblical scholarship. For 
Catholics, nothing like it has ever before appeared in the English 
language—nor in any language, for that matter, since this work is 
devoted exclusively to the New Testament. Until now, for similar works 
in our own language we have had to go to non-Catholics . . . 


“There is also a special advantage in a work like this one, which 
is devoted exclusively to a consideration of the New Testament and 
its problems, thus avoiding the complications of trying to deal at the 
same time with both the Old and the New Testament. However, the 
articles of the new work never fail to note all links between the Old and 
New Testaments when this is necessary .. . 

“Here, in this new Encyclopedia, we are given full and reliable information on every topic connected with the 
New Testament. Here, for example, we find detailed analyses of all the Gospels and Epistles, complete in- 
formation on the authorship and purpose of each Gospel and Epistle, a satisfying consideration of the time and 
circumstances in which each was written, a clear explanation of all the parables and discourses of Our Lord and 


of each of His teachings.” 


—Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 


“long and painstaking research” 


“A work of obviously long and painstaking research, this encyclopedia will undoubtedly win the same approval 
which the previous works of Dr. Steinmueller and Mother Sullivan have merited. It should prove to be of great 
assistance to members of the clergy, to biblical students in seminaries and colleges and to well instructed lay 
people. The appearance of this volume begets the hope that its companion volume on the Old Testament will 


not be long forthcoming.” 


—BROOKLYN TABLET. 


With More Than 150 Illustrations and Six 5-Color Maps 
PRICE $12.50 
Thumb-indexed Edition $14.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Projector Gratis With 


Purchase of Filmstrips 


Young America Films, Inc. is making 
a special.and time-limited offer to Catho- 
lic schools of a free Viewlex projector 
as a means of making teachers aware 
of the extensive selection of filmstrips 
which the company now has available to 
correlate with various subjects of the 
curriculum. 

Three different Viewlex projector mod- 
els are included in this offer, the selection 
depending on the total purchase of YAF 
filmstrips. (S17) 


Better Reading 
An EBFilm 


Better Reading is designed “to aid vic- 
tims of poor reading habits by showing 
them how to correct their difficulties. It is 
aimed at supplying motivations for good 
reading as well as at the mechanics on 
how to do it.” 

It answers a need in school for a 
method of correcting reading faults. By 
taking a senior with problems arising 
irom his failure to read adequately, it 
shows how the objective can be attained 
at home, and why it is important. 









by H. P. V. NUNN 





At all bookstores 








22 Park Place © * New York 7 
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Listen, 
Sister! 


THOUGHTS FOR NUNS 


by JOHN J. MOFFATT, SJ. 


Reflective conferences for Sisters by 
one of the best-known retreat directors 
in America. They seek to make easier 
the ascent of the Mount of Perfection 
by suggestions, comment and advice 
on every daily task and problem facing 
a religious. A wise, sympathetic and 
helpful book by a favorite writer. $2.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


Ecclesiastical Latin 


MeMULLEN BOOKS, 


Audio Visual Nens 





Almost every production device avail- 
able in the extensive facilities at EBF 
was used in photographing the faulty eye- 
movements which frequently block read- 
ing. Single-frame photography was used 
to show the amount of reading matter 
taken in by eye-movements. (S18) 


Museum’s Film Division 
Adds 500 Films 


The addition of 500 Coronet educational 
films was made to the present catalog of 
the film division of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

These 16mm sound films will be avail- 
able in both color and black and white 
beginning September Ist. Educational in 
nature, they cover diversified fields of in- 
terest such as business training, sports, 
natural history, social and _ vocational 
guidance, and civics. They will be avail- 
able for a nominal rental charge for use 
in schools, churches, youth and adult 
groups, personnel work, counseling, club 
and camp programs and civic and social 
meetings. 

Catalogs and films may be obtained by 
writing or telephoning the Film Division, 
The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Central Park West at 79th St., New 

























INC. MINDEN 


« MY 





York, TRafalgar 3-1300, exts. 347 or 
253. (S19) 


Educational Filmstrip Catalog 


Supplement 


New filmstrips and 2 by 2 slidesets 
added to the S.V.E. library since the re- 
lease of the 68-page Educational Catalog 
are described in an 8-page supplement. 

The supplement includes all completed 
materials and items scheduled for comple- 
tion prior to Dec. 1, 1952, plus complete 
information on the 19 filmstrips produced 
by Life Magazine which are now dis- 
tributed by S.\V.E. dealers. 

The new supplements are available free 
of charge from any S.V.E. dealer or by 
writing direct to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. (S20) 


Free Rental Films 


General Motors in its 1952-1953 motion 
picture catalog, now issued, announced 
the addition of four new motion pictures 
to its firce circulating library of 48 sound 
films on a wide variety of educational and 
entertaining topics. All films are 16 milli- 
meter. 



















A Completely New, Up-To-Date 
GEOGRAPHY COURSE 


For Elementary and Junior High 


| 

| This series of Four New WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
brings your students up-to-date world knowledge and 
| the latest geographical facts. We believe these courses 
are the most modern available to teachers and students. 
The books deal individually with North America, Latin 
| America, Europe and Africa, Asia and Australia. Thou- 
sands of Parochial School Teachers have successfully 
used WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS for the past 35 
years, for they have proven to be a successful educa- 
tional media and they are so inexpensive. Order now 
| for your Fall Classes. Take advantage of WARP'S Ten- 

Day Free Trial! ; 


Write for Free Catalogue! 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 


Serving American Education Since 1916 


The CURRICULUM 


FILMSTRIP 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A PLANNED PROGRAM OF 
570 FULL COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS IN USE BY 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 


Study Areas Covered: 
Human Relations — History 
Geography — Social Studies 

Fractions — Decimals 
Civics — Health — Science 
Nature Study — Language 
Arts — Reading — Com- 
munity Study — Art — The 

Weather — Conduct 


READ WHAT A 
DIOCESAN SUP’T OF 
EDUCATION WROTE 
TO THE SCHOOLS IN 

HIS DIOCESE — 


“At last I can recommend 


to you a program of visual aids 
which will fit right into your 
teaching—THE CURRICULUM 
FILMSTRIP LIBRARY PLAN. 


Every film has been carefully 
reviewed. Every filmstrip se- 
lected follows the content of 
knowledge required by our 


course of study, and can be used 
hundreds of times. Since CUR- 
RICULUM FILMSTRIPS are 
so economical in price, every 
school should at least have a 
basic library.” 


SUP T OF SCHOOLS 





FREE CLASSROOM TRIAL 
OF THE CURRICULUM PLAN. 


Send For Your Catalog Now! 


| CURRICULUM FILMS, INC. 
10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send free catalog to: 


| 
| 


Two of the new films are non-color. 
They are Let’s Get Out of the Muddle, 
an appraisal of our highway problems and 
what we can do to correct them, with 
John Daly as commentator, and Your 
Permit to Drive, emphasizing the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities attached to a 
driver’s license. In color are American 
Harvest (prints available after Sept. 1), a 
documentary of America—its natural re- 
sources, factories and people, and Grand- 
ma Goes to School, portraying modern 
culinary arts. 

Schools may borrow these and other 
GM films without cost except transporta- 
tion. The new film catalog can be ob- 
tained by writing General Motors, De- 
partment of Public Relations, Film Sec- 
tion, Detroit 2, Mich. (S21) 


How Television Works 


How Television Works is a 10-min. 
black and white instructional film released 
by United World Films, Inc. 

This educational film explains in detail 
the elementary principles of . television, 
visualizing the story in both live action 
and animation. 

It gives high school and college classes 
an accurate yet non-technical explanation. 
Through animation there is explained the 
working of the TV camera, the vacuum 
tubes, the flow of electrons into the mo- 
saic, and the amplifying and receiving sys- 
tems. 

The company expects to have ready a 
Teacher’s Guide to the film by the first 
of next year. In it will be called to the 
teacher’s attention a clarification useful 
to physics students. Where the British nar- 
rator speaks of the stream of electrons 
making hundreds of lines on the fluorescent 
screen of the TV tube “50 times per sec- 
ond” he does so because they use a 50- 
cycle electric current. In this country we 
would say “60 times a second” since we 
have 60-cycle current. (S22 


RCA Victor Brochures 
On Sound and Visual Products 


Three new booklets may be had from 
the Engineering Products Dept., RCA 
Victor Division which treat of the features 
and applications of the RCA 16mm sound 
film projectors, the RCA l6mm magnetic 
recorder-projector, and a variety of sound 
products. 

The two brochures on projectors may be 
obtained from Visual Products Section, 
RCA Victor, Camden 2, N. J. 

The third, which takes the form of a 
20-page catalog may be requested from 
Sound Products RCA Victor, 
Camden 2, N. J. This booklet describes 


Section, 


in detail more than 50 items of equipment 
and should prove helpful to those planning 
sound installations. It covers such items 
as microphones, amplifiers, speakers, baf- 
horns, and intercommunication 


systems, (S23) 


fles and 





Magnetic Recording Possible 
on Standard Silent Film 

Bell & Howell Co. has announced a new 
development which permits the magnetic 
recording and playback of sound directly 
on standard silent film, perforated along 
both of its edges. 

Previously to utilize the new magnetic. 
sound projector it was necessary to make 
a copy of the silent movie on film per- 
forated along only one edge. Now silent 
standard films can be sound-striped for 
only 344¢ a foot. Likewise, in making new 
motion pictures it is not necessary to use 
a camera able to handle single perforated 
film in order to convert the film for mag- 
netic sound, 

Units of the company’s magnetic record- 
ing projector now in use can be factory 
adapted to the new system for a small 
charge ($20). (S24) 


Buttons Through the Years 
Free Loan Film 

Buttons Through the Years, a new mo- 
tion picture tracing the history of buttons, 
is designed for home economics classes or 
home making groups. It is available for 
free loan from Association Films: Broad 
at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago ; 351 Turk St., San Francisco, 
and 1915 Live Oak St., Dallas. 

This two-reel documentary film shows 
many rare buttons of gold, hand-painted 
porcelain, tooled leather, ivory, etc. Mod- 


1952-53 
FREE CATALOG 
OF 
CLASSROOM 


and 
AUDITORIUM FILMS 
including 
120 FREE FILMS! 
Write 


Dept. S-T 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc’ 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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ern methods of mass-producing buttons 
is contrasted with older carved-by-hand 
methods. Period costuming and art master- 
pieces are used to show the evolution oi 
buttons from ornaments to fasteners. 


($25) 
Understanding Vitamins 


Understanding Vitamins a 14-minute 
EBFilm in color, gives the story of vita- 
mins and their function in diet along with 
the story of their discovery. It is intended 
jor classes in health, biology and general 
science. (S26) 


Three Fairy Tales 


With a running time of nine minutes 
each, EBFilms has three fairy tale films 
intended to stimulate reading interest as 
well as to foster creative activity by the 
children dramatizing the stories they have 
seen. 

Two are adaptations from Grimm: 
Sleeping Beauty and Rumpeistilzkin. The 
third is based on Aesop, The Golden Axe. 


(S20) 


Fun With Speech 
Five Recorded Stories 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has 
added five new records to their increasing 
library of teaching records. Called Fun 
With Speech the new records carry five 
stories as the vehicle for speech exercises. 


s They range from tongue practice on more 





*Less than 
$70.00! 


difficult consonants and diphthongs to sim- 
ple word and sentence drill. 

The five stories on these 78 r.p.m. vinyl- 
ite records are “Mr, Crow’s Story,” “Little 
Lamb’s Story,” “Mr. Dog’s Story,” “Mr. 
Frog’s Story,” and “The Goose Babies’ 
Story.” Each helps with a different letter, 
the crow with “K” and the frog with “G.” 
(S27) 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 94) 


scholarship awarded by N.C.C.J. She has 
done social case work, guidance work and 
community service, and has taught in col- 
lege. She has membership in three socio- 
logical societies and has contributed to 
America, Catholic Family, Family Digest, 
American Catholic Social Review, School 
and Society, and is the author of a pamph- 
let, Preparation for Marriage. 


Robert and Helen Cissell 


Robert has a B.S. in engineering, and 
an M.S. in mathematics from Xavier Uni- 
versity where he is assistant professor of 
mathematics. Helen has a B.S. in home 
economics from Purdue. Contributions 
have appeared in Catholic Digest, Ameri- 
ca, Torch, and Cor. 


Rev. Vincent Vasey, S.M., M.A., S.T.D. 


Father Vasey was introduced in the 
September issue. 


Dual Purpose 
Projector 
in the World! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information . . . or write to the 





: SOCIETY FOR 
OT MLL ZAR VS UAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Created by SVE . . . makers of 
internationally famous Instructor and 
Skyline projectors. 


October, 1952 


A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
Dent. EJ-37 


An outstanding selection 
of 35mm film strips, from 
20 to 66 frames. Invalu- 
able as teaching aids. 
The newest catalogue 
also includes a selection 
of Picture Sets, 


Large 12” x 15” glossy 
reproductions _ illustrat- 
ing historic and current 
events. Eleven captioned 
panels in each set. 


Ideal for classroom 
use 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
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Established in 1912 





with 12” 
SPEAKER 


Write for our 1952 
AUDIO & VISUAL 
AID CATALOG 
—just off the press— 
TODAY! 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Code 
No. Page 
Sl Allen Silk Mills ......... 94 


S2 American Meat Institute Cover 2 


S3 American Seating Co. ..... 129 
S4 Association Films, Inc. .... 134 
SS Audio-Master Corp. ....... 136 
56 Beli Bowell .....sencss 121 
S7 Bentley & Simon, Inc. .... 136 
Bl Benziger Brothers, Inc. 127 


$8 British Information Services 135 


S9 Curriculum Films, Inc. .... 134 
S10 Hanover Sales Co. ........ 131 
S11 Hansen, D. B. & Sons ... 89-92 


B2 Lohmann, The E. M. Co. Cover 4 


B3 McMullen Books, Inc. ..... 133 
S12 Moore, The E. R. Co. ..... 131 
S13 Neumade Products Corp. .. 129 
B4 Pflaum, Geo. A., Publisher, 

NE icin ok ein See em 96 
$14 Radio Corp. of America ... 123 
im. < Memine Pewee... ...0ss00% 116 
BO Shaper, 15°, Ca. ...0s2> 118 
S15 Society for Visual Education, 

er ae 135 
B7 Wagner, Joseph F. Inc.. .95, 132 
B8 Warp Publishing Co. ..... 133 
S16 Young America Films, Inc.. 125 





136 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 117) 
ages great changes. We may yet see 
the reign of Christ triumph. Such is 
the hope and the goal expressed by 
the modern popes. “The Church to- 
day needs saints, those who will live 
the life of grace in the world to the 
full with the single idea of making 
Christ better known and loved by 
their fellow men through the ex- 

ample of their lives” (p. 352). 
enthusiasm is necessary to over- 
come apathy and indifference. This 
enthusiasm will come only when we 
understand our importance as in- 
dividuals in the divine plan for the 
‘vorld. Dr. Greenstock himself states 
his purpose in writing Be Ye Per- 
fect: “If this book serves to call 
forth a spark of that enthusiasm 
where before there was indifference 
and tepidity, it has done all that its 
author hoped for from it, and it has 
fulfilled its purpose” (p. 353). He is 
fundamentally sound in maintain- 
ing that Catholic Action is first of 
all a deep personal spiritual life, 
lived in and for Christ and also lived 
for the world. It is playing our full 
part in the mystical body of Christ. 
Hence, “radical’’ Catholic action is 
the indirect theme of this book. Each 
must sanctify himself. Enthusiasm 
for the cause of God is the only 
remedy for the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the world. 
Sister Mary Isaset, S.S.]J. 


SERVICE COUPON 52-2 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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I Please send me further informa- 
: tion about products advertised or 
1 described which I have encircled, 
| without cost to me: 

: B1, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8 
I $1, $2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 
1 S9, $10, $11, $12, $13, $14, $15, 
: $15, $17, $18, $19, S20, $21, $22, 
1 $23, S24, S25, S26, $27 
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and Schools 





























Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administratign 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; sch 


















































































dentistry, law, medicire, and speech: gra f 
school and high school. Departments of Education 
and Physical Therapy. Army and Navy R.O.TC 
units. Address the Registrar. p 
hen 07 
uding s 
Providence College ade to 
Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominicay sides 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting ches ir 
cle grees in the arts and sciences and business ) No. 
R.O.T.C. For further information address th 1 medit 
Registrar. ; ign, p 
5 B) No. 
Siena College “— 
. . y , 2 r ya 
Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted y 
hy Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelor's ) No. 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis medit 
tration, Master’s degrees in Arts, Sciences, Bus. 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery Ber yard 
R.O.T.C. Day session for men only; Evening ses 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar D) No 
1 medit 
ra t yard 
La Salle Military Academy No 
Foremost Catholic military school under Christian eight li 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 2s 5 
spiritual development, intellectual progress, phys F5 
cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre campus. 6% 9% 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, Oakdale, Gnen, h 
L. 1., New York. d 
MG woe 
7 0. F 4 
College of Saint Rose en, Wi 
Mbany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., MS. @Bfd ... 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for )* Ty 
elementary and secondary school teaching: J 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and ne inch 
biology research; laboratory technician; pre .N 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully a 0. 
credited college for women. Conducted by th Ben top 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 4 with 
; Fé 
Georgian Court College  anaee 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. é ) No 
grees provides a solid background of gener we 
culture and special training in 7 aa th 6-ir 
field. Well integrated program in Liberal Ans, 
b} Arts, Science, Music, Home Economics, bottom 
Business Administration, Teacher aa FF 5 
Fully aceredited. Address Secretary, Lakewoot, 
x tom O 
: ¥ Ds 
Siena Heights College F 5¢ 
Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters @ y 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sc ees 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education >. F t 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas. Hom . 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Met B...... 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Ar ) N 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life ¢ 
For further information address the Dean. nen wi 
e of | 
‘ bottor 
Saint Mary College . 
Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited seni 3 ' 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Chat tee 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home ». 50 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, laboratory 





technician, nursing education, graduate educa 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kans 
City. Address the Dean. 












College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Conducted by the Sistem 
of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
accredited college for women. Bachelor of A 
in art, business, education, English, meds 
technology, music, pre-medical, science, $@ 
work, and allied fields. For further informal 
write to the Registrar. 
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ported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
then ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
uding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


ade to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


ches including front drop. 
) No. F 7 Aitar Cloth. Embroider- 


te fH} medium weigut linen, eyelet Cross 


sign, per yard $4.25 
B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
i medium weight linen, Cross design, 

$4.85 
) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 


i medium weight linen, Cross design, 


) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
1 medium weight linen, I.H.S. design, 


) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 


= Beight linen, hemstitched with lace, per 


$4.10 
o. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
en, hemstitched without lace, per 
$3.75 
o. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
en, without lace or hemstitching, per 


)* Two inch hem on side and front. 
e inch hem on back. 
) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
en top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
d with I.H.S. design $ 22.50 
. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 23.50 
5) No. 505 Alb. Light weight linen 
th 6-inch bands of heavy Filet Lace 
bottom and insertion $ 19.50 
p. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
$ 16.50 
». F503 Lace Surplice to match 
b $ 13.50 


$ 17.00 

. F504 Surplice to match Alb 
. $13.50 

) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
hen with richly embellished 12-inch 
¢ of Cross, ILH.S. and Grape design 
$ 30.50 

. F509 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 41.00 


(I) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered banding. 
Guaranteed fast colors — Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Yellow. Please state 
color desired 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 16.50 

(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroidered 

non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal for 

traveling purposes 

No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 

ling sheer celanese 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with I.H.S. and Cross 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. Light 
weight linen top $25.75 


(L) -2" Fs"* 
TNS ein coins $3.00 $ 
Corporal 1.35 
Purificator J 95 

; 1.30 1.55 
Finger Towel.... 95 1.20 
Stole Collar 45 65 
F 1 Plain *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(M) 36 inches wide 
No. FO* Light weight, yd.... 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. . 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd... 2.45 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt. yd. 2.25 
* ; For light weight Albs and Surplices 
For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
“eon Albs and Surplices 


$2.80 
ie 
1.20 


$ 1.39 
2.25 


y , Lo Ps SS ; ve 
Geel 
A Be 

Sy feed 


2. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


VR: al -Z HANSEN 


yee Ome La) a Te Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





2 GREAT BOOKS for Catholic Schools 


The New Catholic Edition of the 


STE 













EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY ought to 
have a copy of this New Edition of the Holy 
Bible. Painstaking scholarship and_ skilled 
craftsmanship have combined to produce a 
masterpiece — typographically excellent and 

= now = ~~ th i, editorially accurate. This New Edition is ac- 
nm oy pie an claimed with great enthusiasm and praised as 
foremost Bible achievement of our age. 


Almost 1500 Pages — Size 542 x8 


STUDENT EDITION 


ve . ° ° No. K623 — Black leather, fille g 
Se. MNID—Bleck Mace cloth. square With the Imprimatur of His Eminence coer is oat eel ee 
corners, red edges, blanked title FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN lost, SS onenet: ae 
and Cross on front cover, no Archbishop of New York ore. 
illustrations 


Retail $8.70 — Religious ¢7 
Retail $3,60 — Religious $3.25 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of this New Edition 


Confraternity text of the New Testament. . 
Popular Douay Old Testament. © Simplified cross References. 

New translation of the Psalms. © 30 full-page colored illustrations. 
Large, easy-to-read type. © Attractive Family Record pages. 
e 
& 


The Holy Bible is the 
WORD OF GOD 
and should be in 

In Every Catholic Home 


Modern paragraph format. 


Simplified format. Handy Bible readings guides. 
Newly edited annotations. Complete Index of Bible names. 
Appropriate Paragraph Headings. Artistic and Durable bindings. 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


Edited by REV. HUGO HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 





NAMED IN HONOR OF ST, JOSEPH, Patron of the Universal Church 

Complete for every day and easy-to-use — this new 
“Saint Joseph Daily Missal” will enable every Catholic to 
Pray the Mass with the priest with the fullest attention, 
pleasure and understanding. The rich modern beauty, 
large clear type, and simplified arrangement establishes it 
as the Ideal Daily Missal for every Catholic. 1354 Pages. 





% Large Type. %* Illustrated in COLOR. 
% Confraternity Version. % Treasury of Prayers. 
% Fewer References. % Handy Calendars. 





% Latin-English Ordinary. & Simplified Arrangement. 


a ee % Complete for Every Day. 7 Magnificent Bindings. 


No. 810/13 


No. 810/22—STUDENT EDITION. Black linen No. 810/01—Black simulated leather, round | No. 810/13—Black genuine leather, Seal gram 


cloth, squcre corners, red edges, gold stamp- | corners, red burnished edges, Cross on cover, red and gold stamping on cover, gold edges, 
ing on backbone, silk ‘bookmarks title on backbone in gold, silk bookmarks. silk bookmarks 

Retail $3.75 — Religious $3.00 Retail $5.00 — Religious $4.00 Retail $8.00 — Religious $6.40 

No. 810/50 — DeLuxe edition, Black flexible 

No. 810/00—Black linen cloth, round comers, No. 810/02—Black simulated leather. round | leather, Morocco grain, gold edges, 
red edges, gold stamping on cover. silk | corners, red under gold edges, gold stamp- border inside covers, title on backbone ® 
bookmarks ing, silk bookmarks gold, silk bookmarks 

Retail $4.25 — Religious $3.40 | Retail $6.50 — Religious $5.20 Retail ¢$9,5Q — Religious $7.60 
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